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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, AUG. 27, 1862. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
DAY, 
1862. 


What manner of day it was on Sunday, August 
24, 1662, history has failed to tell, but St. Bartho- 
lomew’s-day, 1862, was one which formed a bright, 
happy, and peaceful commemoration of an act of 
silent and heroic suffering. A thin haze hung over 
the metropolis in the earlier part of the day, but 
elsewhere the sun shone with a mellow brightness, 
suggestive of calm and quiet thoughts, and inclining 
to grateful recollection and praise. It was not a 
day for ill-natured attacks or angry recriminations, 
or for the exhibition of any feeling of, theological 
bitterness or ecclesiastical strife. Down upon the 
broad earth—over weltering streets and running 
streams, quiet gardens and rustling groves, green 
meadows and brown cornfields, the face of God’s 
messenger shone as benignantly as though all 
beneath were good and righteous as when the 
Almighty looked and saw that all was good. Why 
on that day should his other messengerse—that day 
of all others—minister to strife and ill-will? More 
fitting was it that, remembering the spirit of their 


Master, yielding to the natural influences of His 


Gospel, and touched with a somewhat gentler and 
kindlier spirit than usual on this bright and blessed 
Day of Rest, they should speak words only of 
brotherly kindness, faithfulness, and love. If 
more fitting for one day than another, or if 
especially appropriate for a single class, the day for 
such words was St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1862, and 
the men to utter them the descendants of the 
ejected, the imprisoned, the persecuted. 

The reader will see from our columns of to-day 
that the Commemoration of the Bicentenary has 
been fitting and appropriate. More public ad- 
dresses are reported in the present number of 
the Nonconformist than perhaps any newspaper has 
ever before attempted toreport. For the day was as 
universally as it was fittingly celebrated. No part 
of the country was silent. The smallest villages 
kept it as sacredly as the great towns, and the 
almost infinite metropolis. On that day, also, the 
Nonconformists, for most part, remembered only 
their common ancestry. Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, were Nonconformist believers—-- 
no separating ism preventing the same truths being 
enforced, and the same lesson taught, from the same 
common facts. The day, therefore, it may be hoped, 
has welded us closer together in spirit, sympathy, 
and purpose. 


In other ways the commemoration has been a most 
worthy one. Next to the lofty morality of tone, 
the inflexibility of principle, and the profound 
spirituality which characterise the discourses 
preached last Sunday, no common feature will 
perhaps strike the reader more forcibly than 
the intellectual ability which they display. The 
Nonconformist ministers as a whole have shown 
themselves in this as in some other matters not un- 
worthy of their ancestr;. It would, we believe, be 
impossible for any body of Christians in the world 
more ably to set forth the principles and lessons of 
the Gospel than have those preachers who last 
Sunday held forth the word of truth to the vast 


multitades who had willingly and spontaneously 
come to listen. 

Let us express our satisfaction with one other fea- 
ture. There was no uniformity in the celebration. 
There was danger lest it should be prostituted to 
sectarian purposes. Happily—and to the honour of 
the churches let it be said—the danger has been 
averted. It would have been the saddest of all 
spectacles to see this memorial day made a day of 
sectarian profit - to see the two thousand dishonoured 
by their names being used merely as charms where- 
with to charm for the profiting of a denomination 
or the magnifying of a sect. 


The reader may quickly see the general character 
and drift of the discourses by looking at the texts, 
The eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Hebrews 
appear to have been the most favourite sources, but 
were by no means universally selected. The words most 
frequently chosen appear to have been from the 
eleventh chapter: — And he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went.“ 


The manner in which the subjects were dealt with 
will commend itself generally to the reader’s pro- 
found admiration. With great appropriateness, the 
ejected were allowed in many instances, where they 
had been the means of founding existing churches, 
to speak for themselves, copious extracts being read 
from their Farewell Sermons.” Their history of 
the Ejection was also, in very many cases, given. 
The most elaborate historical review was presented 
by Mr. Binney. It will be a source of gratification 
to Nonconformists of all classes that the author of 
Protestant Nonconformity,” ‘* Dissent not Schism,” 
„The Gorham Case,” and Two Centuries Ago: 
Then and Now, has spoken also on this question 
at this time. 

The marked similarity of the lessons drawn from 
the event commemorated on this remarkable day 
will scarcely fail to attract general notice. Many, 
if not the majority, of the preachers unhesitatingly 
drew the anti-State-Church moral. Man's 
instincts and reasonings reject the rule of any 
human authority in the matter of the conscience and 
the soul,” said the Rev. G. W. ConpEer. It is in 
vain,” said the Rev. A. RaLRHORH, to make another 
experiment of putting down free thought by force.” 
„We learn’ from this the absolute futility of 
persecution.” So the Rev. CHARLES STANFORD 
considered that the connexion of religion with the 
State was the principal cause of division ; and the 
Rev. Mark WILkSs denounced it as an evil. In the 
sermons of the Rev. Johx GranaM, Paxton Hoop, 
Dr. PARKER, T. W. AVELING, A. M. HENDERSON, 
BENJAMIN Kerrt, T. T. Lyxch, and many others, 
will be found similar remarks. ‘‘ The ultimate 
principles of the two differ,” said the last-named 
preacher. ‘‘The State compels: the Church per- 
suades. The State reste on power: the Church on 
thought. The State manages an outward sphere: 
the Church rules the hearts and consciences of men.“ 

Other spiritual facts and truths were not missed. 
The event, said the Rev. J. C. Harrison, teaches 
‘*conscientiousness not only in subscription, but in 
every department of religion and practical life.” “‘ We 
learn from it,” said the Rev. J. Kissy Joxxs, that 
there is such a thing as human conscience.” This 
lesson to Nonconformists was forcibly expressed by 
the Rev. Professor Green, of Rawdon College—“ If 
our Nonconformity be worth anything, it must be 
based on faith, and a faith that is ‘ self-renouncing.’ ” 

The manner in which Churchmen of the present 


day were referred to will scarcely, we may veuture to 
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(GRATIS. 
hope, excite a single angry feeling. Tue secret,” 
said Mr. Binney, ‘‘seemed to be possessed by some 
how subscription might be harmonised with the 
denial of almost everything subscribed ;” but, said 
Mr. Joxxs, of Tonbridge Chapel, we make no im- 
putations on those who subscribe ;” and, said Mr. 
STANFORD, we judge no man.“ The hope was 
also expressed by more than one speaker that this 
celebration would entirely do away with subscrip- 
tion, and ‘‘ mitigate the bondage of the clergy.” 

It will be scarcely possible for any man—be he 
Churchman or Dissenter—to read these remarkable 
addresses without having his heart and conscience 
touched at many points by the arguments, deduo- 
tions, and appeals made and enforced in a handred 
different ways, by hundreds of the ablest ministers 
of Christ's holy Gospel. Never since Christianity 
was established has such an opportunity been 
afforded for seeing how, in a single Sabbath-day, the 
word of Christ is put before the people of England. 
The Nonconformist to-day opens to the eye of 
the reader the doors of hundreds of churches. 
Should it not be with profound gratitude that 
the sight ie witnessed? Thenkful for ancestry, and 
thankful for our privilegee—thankful that to us has 
been committed the charge of our principleg—thank- 
ful that we have had an opportunity of expressing 
our sense of the worth of these prinoiples and 
thankful if we feel more willing to live a life of self- 
sacrifice, |so that they may be advanced though we 
be left behind—thankful at the inspiring assurance 
that we do not stand alone in our testimony and 
work ;—are not these the feelings with which you 
have read the proceedings of this great commemora- 
tion? The generation that has lived to see St. 
Bartholomow’s Day, 1862, ought to be a generation 
the most reverend to conscience and faithful to prin- 
ciple that England has ever seen. The Noncon- 
formist who has taken part in its celebration ought, 
henceforth, as he has never before done, to know 
the worth, see the beauty, and exemplify the power 
of his principles. St. Bartholomew's Day, 1862, 
should mark an epoch in the history of every man 
who has been privileged to aid in its right and grate- 
fal celebration. 


THE WEIGH HOUSE, 

Had our space permitted, we should willingly 
have inserted the whole, or the greater part at 
least, of Mr. Bianey’s sermon (which we had it in 
our power to have done), but that being impossible, 
we content ourselves with the report which appeared 
in Monday's Times. We correct it a little from our 
own notes and recollections, and we confirm the 
concluding statement, that it is an outline only, 
and that very incomplete, of the preacher's argu- 
ments. We the more willingly content ourselves 
with merely giving this report, as we presume the 
discourse itself will soon be published. The text 
was, Romans xiv., part of the 5th and of the 23rd 
verses, ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.“ For whatever is not of faith is ein.“ 
Mr. Binney began by referring to his sermon of the 
previous Sunday, the anniversary of the day when 
many of the ejected ministers addressed their flocks 
for the last time. Oa this, the anniversary of the 


day on which their pulpits were vacant, their voices 


hushed, and their people in most cases like sheep 
without a shepherd, he thought it might be well 
to consider the significancy of their act of secession. 
It stood out in the annals of England as marking a 
crisis in the religious and poli t of 
things, and it might be found an inquiry more than 
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and not until all these had passed came the repose and 
the unanimity of knowledge or love. The event of 1662 
took its character from the times which had preceded it. 
It belonged to the period of inquiry and discussion, and 
it was the crisis and close of a stormy portion of it. He 
would take them back to a time which lay behind the 
fourteenth century, and in which, he might assume, 
there was the unanimity of ignorance. The national 
understanding and conscience were tramp'ed into the 
dust by the foot of authority and kept quiescent by ex- 
ternal force which created and encouraged mental stag- 
nation. In that state of thi a ray of light appeared 
in the sky, a star became visible in the murky firmament 
overhead ; in other words, by the preaching of Wick- 
liffe, ‘‘ the —— Star of the Reformation,” an influ- 
ence was exercised, i ¢ 
new doctrine,” as his message was called, was received. 
Of cagese, there was controversy, agitation, conflict ; but 
that was not to be lamented. Better life and light, agi 
tation and progress, with confusion and war, than the 
stagnation of death and the peace of the grave. The first 
movement and agitation in the mind of the nation at 
that remote period was the clamour for doctrinal truth, 
ure and simple, and thus previous unanimity was 
rbed. It was the heart of the people of England 
crying for truth, in opposition to the incrustations which 
were su to be grafted on the primitive Evangel. 
Certain ideas, however, which afterwards became 
minent in relation to the ministry and the Church 
— utterance and embodiment in the words of Wiek - 
liffe. Coincident with that ory for truth there was the 
utterance of these secondary ideas which became matter 
afterwards of controversy. Wickcliffe boldly declared 
that, by the ordinances of Christ, priests and bishops 
were all one, and that in the time of St. Paul two 
orders were sufficient—priest and deacon. The next ad- 
vance in that secondary period was under Henry VIII., 
when, after being the defender and advocate of the 
Papacy, he became an ecclesiastical reformer, and the 
battle me a contest for national independence. 
First, the agitation wasa cry out of the heart of the 
common people for truth, but when it got into the hands 
of the King it was a battle for national independence. 
Henry cast off the authority of the Pope and claimed 
for himself and his people freedom from foreign juris- 
diction; and he was right. It was at this stage that 
Papist and Protestants alike suffered, and often at the 
same stake, the one as a heretic, for denying the doo- 
trine of transubstantiation, the other as a traitor, for 
opposing the ecclesiastical supremacy of the King. 
itting the reign of Mary, another advance in inquiry 
was made in the time of Edward VI., culminating even- 
tually in the state of things under the Commonwealth. 
This was the Puritan agitation—the battle for further 
reformation, for greater precision in the Protestant 
creed, and ter simplicity in the Church rites and 
clerical habits. During this long period the Puritans 
were constantly asking relief from things practi- 
cally oppressive. They were oppressed, insulted, and 
persecuted, but they continued nevertheless to in- 
crease both in numbers and weight. It was a 
curious faut that in the convocation which met in 1562, 
ust 300 years ago, in the early part of the reign of Eliza- 
the Puritan element was so strong that many of 
the members distinguished for high ecclesiastical office 
were anxious and earnest for ri reform. A proposi- 
tion was made to do away with all saints’ days, for 
omitting the sign of the cross in baptism, and for the 
discontinuance of the use of organs and so forth. That 
was 300 years ago, and the proposition was carried by a 
majority of eight of those present, but when afterwards 
= were admitted to be used for the absentees the 
ision was reversed by a majority of one. So very 
near was the Church of Elisabeth of being marked and 
modified by Puritan opinion. Every one familiar with 
the history of the reign of James I. would remember 
how he browbeat the Puritans and threatened to harry 
them out of the land. For 100 years the Puritans were 
persecuted, Many were deprived of their livings, and 
many sought refuge beyond the seas; while at the same 
time they were so oppressed they saw the Church 
deteriorated both in creed and worship by doctrinal 
defects and Popish innovations. Side by side with 
ecclesiastical abuses the process of political degeneracy 
went on in the ill-fa and arbitrary conduct of the 
King, until the patience and forbearance of the people 
were exhausted, and they rose up determined to obtain 
reformation and redress. So up to this point the period 


of inquiry has ge on, marked as such periods always 


are by manifold agitations. On looking back to the 
time to which he was now referring, there were two or 
three things which, for a right understanding of the 
subject, mast not be overlooked. First, the contest was 
one within the Church; all the time that internal 
struggle was going on there were bodies of separatists, 
more or less numerous, detaching themselves and taking 
the form of distinct congreyations ; but into their case 
he did not enter. Again, it was to be noticed that the 
contest itself was of the nature of a struggle between 
conservatism and progress, the one party clinging to 
doctrines and forms, ecclesiastical arrangements and 
practices which the other deemed superstitious or 
erroneous, and wished to su so as to bring things 
nto greater harmony, as it thought, with primitive truth 
and apostolical order. Besides, both parties looked to 
the secular power for support, and both sought the regal 
or Parliamen oppression of the other. When things 
ae to — — pe le in the middl 4 L me 
pa of the one Y was chan to the 
Parliamentary patronage of EAN The principle 
was the same, though the agency was different. So 
things continued till the turn of the tide, which brought 
back again to their old moorings the remnants or 
representatives of the past age. en it was, at the 
Restoration, that there might have been a comprehen- 
sive arrangement and mutual concessions, which would 
have shown that each party had profited by its own 
vicissitudes ; but such was not the temper of the times. 
The fact was that there never was an intention on the 
part of the bishops to do anything but to get rid of their 
old adversaries, and on the part of the adversaries there 
was too much desire to introduce into the Church 
functional changes. Had wisdom and love presided on 
€ occasion, such a temporary arrangement might have 
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knowledge or of love. For those who can conscientiously 


was awakened, and the 
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been carried out as would have gone far to secure the 
comprehension of the Presbyterian clergy; but it 
never was contemplated, and after they had 
been trifled with and cajoled in various ways, the State, 


directed, stimulated, inspired by the Church, passed an | 
act offering them terms of accommodation, which could | 
not be accepted without dishonour. The Act of Uni- 
formity, he thought he might say, was the climax and 
close of one A the divisions of the period of inquiry of 
which he had been speaking. It was not the close of 
the period itself—at least, not for the nation. The 
English mind, considered as a whole, is passing through 
the conflict of enquiry still, and will have to do so fora | 
long time yet before it reaches the unanimity either of 


conform the period of enquiry with respect to many 
things is finished and done with. They have passed | 
beyond that, and are now in possession of positive, | 
ascertained, absolute truth, or they ought to be. Inone 
sense it might be admitted thst what was required of 
thesuccessors of the Puritan clergy—rewembering that 
they would have had to give up or profess to give up the 
convictions of years, to accep and submit t) what they 
had so long and so strenuously resisted, to say they 
believed in words addressed to either God or man what 
they did not believe, and to promise and practise what 
they thought repugnant to Christian simplicity—it 
might be admitted, he said, that for them to have done 
that, or half or quarter of it, would have been so mon- 
strous that refusal to do it was no great virtue. Be it 
so. They had many defects; some that were their own, 
and some that belonged to the age in which they lived. 
Leaving the men themselves out of view, without deal- 
ing in panegyric or eulogy about them, let him consider 
the thing that they did, and what significance it had. 
What the Act of Uniformity required might be stated 
in a few words. It required a public declaration of un- 
feigned assent and consent to all and everytbing con- 
tained and prescribed in and by the Book of Common 
Prayer, the administration of the sacraments and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Charch of England, together 
with the Psalter, and the form or manner of ordaining 
and consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons. It re- 
quired also the taking of an oath of canonical obadience 
and of subjection to the ordinary according to the canons 
of the Church. It further required the abjuration of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and a distinct declara- 
tion of the unlawfulness, under any pretence whatever, 
to take up arms against the King. These requirements 
involved the abandonment of everything of moment 
which the men had ever professed or done, and the 
acceptance of much that was directly contrary to their 
known convictions. Admit that there was no great 
heroism in refusing what would have involved the most 
flagrant immorality, even though it entailed the loss of 
all things, still there might be a significance in the fact 
that the thing was done and the suffering sustained, 
that might be well worthy of lasting remembrance. 
The demand and the penaity were the natural 
issue of a wrong principle admitted and acted on 
by every dominant party of the day. The estab- 
lishment of a church and the enforcement of a 
creed by secular authority was a common principle 
with Papists and Protestants, priests and presbyters in 
these old times. Whichever religious party had the 
supremacy, it thought itself the dictator of the religion 
of the nation, and its adoption was to be enforced by 
penal enactments. But if it was wrong for Mary to act 
on that principle, it was wrong for Elizabeth. If it was 
right to enforce the acceptance of the Directory,” it 
might be right toenforcethe use of the Prayer-bo k. Much 
might be said on behalf of the Presbyterian in mitigation 
of judgment, but it must be admitted that a wrong prin- 
ciple was common alike to the two great Protestant 
parties—viz., that the supreme power in the State, 
whatever it might be, was to be relied on for the 
support and enforcement of the faith. Again, the con- 
duct of the Nonconformists, whatever there might have 
been to lessen its lustre, brought before us in many ways 
the reverence which was due to conscience, by man to 
man’s, and by each man to hisown. Their friends, if 
he might not call them forefathers, were so circum- 
—— that they were obliged to look at oaths and sub- 
scriptions with a deep seriousness and a steady gaze. To 
them those things were a solemn reality. They meant 
something. They could not be trifled with. Everything 
was then fresh from those who expected it to be taken 
to signify what it said. The very canons at which so 
many people now smiled as antiquated were at that 
riod comparatively fresh. It was only by the lapse of 
time that oaths and subscription became formalities and 
got to be looked on as meaning nothing. There were 
men now, at this very day, who never thought seriously 
of what they had done, and would do it again, who, if 
some new test were proposed to them, or some new form 
of declaration required, would refuse and resist, what- 
ever — be the consequence. Whether of itself time 
should be permitted s» to modify the aspect of things 
as to deaden the sense of moral obligation, he would not 
inquire; but that it did so was patent to all. There 
were principles and expressions in the baptismal 
and other services, in some of the rubrics, and 
in the office for the burial of the dead, which 
the Nonconformists could not admit or approve, or 
which they strongly condemned or utterly denied, and 
which therefore they would not subscribe or profess. 
The lesson taught should not be lost, especially in the 
present day, when the secret seemed to be possessed by 
some, how eubscription mizht be harmonised with the 
denial of almost everything subscribed. The conduct of 
the men had in it the germ of many things which had 
since been developed, and of much that was now secured 
by law. They would not strip themselves of the liberty 
to endeavour to remove abuses either from Church or 
State. They would not assert that there could not pos- 
sibly be in the realm of England congregaticns of 
Christian men that might not be called churches, 


besides the Church established by law. Their convic- 
tions have not been without result, though the men had 
much to suffer from subsequent penal and persecuting 
laws. Their principles in time bore abundantly their 
legitimate fruit. They justified resistance to arbitrary 
power. They led to the Act of Toleration and ultimately 
secured the liberty of worship which their descendants 
now enjoy. Had not the Nonconformists resisted in one 
ceotury there would have been no clear stage for the 


tyranny; but there might be and ought to be the 
unanimity of love. There might be a distinct recogni- 
tion of the right to differ, and a mutual respect between 
those who differed. Our rule for others should be, 
where there is nothing to throw suspicion on their in- 
tegrity, “ to theirown Master they stand or fall.” The 
rule of each for himself must be, be fully persuaded ” 
—that is intelligently informed and ratiouaily convinced, 
for ‘‘ whatsoever was not of faith” in this full and en- 


lightened persuasion ‘‘ was sin.” Let all of every 


church carry that with them, whether Conformists or 
Nonconformists, and in that way they would all do 


something in heralding the approach of the unanimity of 


love. 

The discourse, of which the above is little more 
than a summary, was listened to throughout with 
very marked attention, and appeared to make a pro- 
found impression on the vast congregation. 


SURREY CHAPEL. 

Several lectures and sermons have been delivered 
here on the subject of the Bicentenary celebration. 
On the first Suuday evening in February, the Rev. 
Newman Hall took for the theme of his monthly 
lecture to young men, The Supremacy of Con- 
science, and the Word of God as its Sole Director in 
Religion.” The March lecture on Sunday evening 
was a narrative of the expulsion of the 2,000 as an 
illustration of faith. Ono the Monday evening fol- 
lowing, Mr. N. Hall lectured to working men on 
the political phase of the event, showing England’s 
obligation to the Puritans for civil liberty. Mr. 
Carvell Williams addressed another large assembly 
of workiog-men, in the same place, on The Two St. 
Bartholomew Days.” The April lecture to youn 
men, on the first Sunday evening, was a sketch o 
the life and character of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, 
as a personal illustration of the principles involved. 
As he would be absent from home on the 24th, Mr. 
Newman Hall delivered his St. Bartholomew ser- 
mon as a lecture to young men, on Sunday evening, 
August 3, from the words, ‘‘Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 
He spoke of liberty ecclesiastical as the best guar- 
dian of liberty doctrinal, and this as the instrument 
of liberty spiritual. In these lectures, Mr. Newman 
[fall stated that it was not nec’ssary that we should 
agree in the scruples of the Puritans in order to 
honour them for their conscientiousness ; it was not 
a question to be asked, who did and who did not 
exactly inherit their opinions and thus had a right to 
honour them : they were the property of the entire 
church; every Christian, of every denomination, 
ought todo them honour. For his own part, he would 
have celebrated their Christian heroism had they 
differed essentially from himself in their ecclesias- 
tical views; and tbat such thorough-going upright- 
ness and truth as theirs was wanted by us in all 
departments, in commerce and.politics as well as in 
religion. At the same time, in honouring them they 
must not be regarded as the only conscientious men 
of their time. Those who did unfeignedly assent and 
consent to everything in the Book of Common 
Prayer, were to be regarded as conscientious in re- 
maining in the Church, as those who did not un- 
feignedly assent and consent would be wicked if they 
did not come out. There ought to be no diminution 
of brotherly love in consequence of this celebration. 
On the contrary, all Christians should vie with each 
other in honcuring the 2,000, and imitating their 
high-toned conscientiousness. During the present 
year, the congregation are making special efforts to 
raise a sum of money in place of 8,000. bequeathed 
by Rowland Hill to purchase the freehold, but which 
bequest bas been annulled by Chancery as a viola- 
tion of mortmain. The subscription has already 
reached about 2, 000“. 


CRAVEN CHAPEL, GOLDEN SQUARE. 

The Rev. John Graham took for his text in the 
morning Galatians v. 1, Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
not entangled again in the yoke of bondage.“ The 
preacher remarked at the commencement of his dis- 
course, that in all human minds, but especially in the 
noblest, God had implanted the desire of liberty for 
the free development of all their powers. esus 
came to deliver the soul from its bondage, and give 
the freedom which rejoices that others are free. If 
they considered the nature of the liberty they would 
see the connection between this subject and the pre- 
sent celebration. First, Christ came to give liberty 
of conscience, and to free the soul from the bonds of 
conscious guilt. By direct approach of the soul to 
God, through the one Mediator, all circuitous and 
dubious pardons were dispensed with for ever, and 
the grand stroke was dealt at the root of — 
power, and exacting turnpikes were for ever stru 
trom the highway of salvation. Christ also gave 
true liberty of will, and true liberty of thought, and 
true liberty of worship, by abolishing the stereotyped 
systems of the ceremonial law and setting free the 


missionary movements of Wesley and Whitfield in the 
next, “The effect of the ejectment on the English 
Church was a century and more of deadness, a wilder- 


ness of dreary formality and hollow profession which 


human spirit to worship God under any decent form 
in spirit and in truth. No man was now at li 
to interpose his chosen form on another and crus 
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the’ free expression of God’s Spirit in his child. He 
had given the church the liberty of worship. Secondly, 
the importance of this liberty was so great that W 
Christian owéd it to himself to evere in it. He 
owed it also to his fellow- men. We owed much to 
those who battled for our political rights, but un- 
speakably more to those who took ders the spoil- 
ing of their that the truth of the Gospel might 
continue with us. We owed the jealous conserva- 
tion of this liberty as a duty also to God who had 
himself bought it for us. The command to “ stand 
fast implied, however, danger of retrogression. The 
Jewish bigots had sought to bring weak souls under 
the bondage of the law, and persecuted to the death 
the nonconformists. Sense, hatred, prejudice, car- 
nality, and unbelief had ever sought to crush true 
Christian freedom, but never made greater efforts 
to do so than when the Two Thousand were 
22 The preacher proceeded to state some of 

o principal circumstances of the ejection. Even 
the Nimes newspaper confessed the propriety of cele- 
brating such unworldly piety. ‘“‘ We,“ concluded Mr. 
Graham, “honour their memory. We hold up to a 
too lax age the example of their uncompromising 
truthfulness. We utter no judgment of the con- 
sciences of brethren who subscribe formularies which 
the Two Thousand could not, and which we cannot 
yet; we wonder at the act of subscribing words 
which clearly expresses what the subscriber, as he 
tells us, disbelieves. We dread the corruptin 
effects of such action by teachers on the social — 
commercial morality of the taught. Wo deeply 
lament the act, but conscience we do not judge. 
But we do honour the holy men who made such 
sacrifice for truth and conscience' sake, as did the 
St. Bartholomew Two Thousand. We thank God 
for the progress of freedom since then; and’ we ex- 
hort you to prove your admiration of them, and your 
gratitude to Him whose grace supported them your 
practical gratitude by contributing liberally to the 
Bicentenary Fund. The spacious chapel was filled 
in every part, and the deepest attention was paid to 
the discourse of the preacher. The admirable organ 
and choir and psalmody of Craven Chapel prove that 
Nonconformity is not necessarily associated with 
neglect of cultured harmonious praise. The sermon 
in the evening was on the Function of conscience, 
and the oo keep it.“ The collections, including 
donations from the pastor, deacons, and a few friends, 
amounted to at least 1007. 


SOUTHWARK.—REV. JOHN WADDING- 
TON, D.D. 

In the morning the text was taken from Hebrews 
xii. 1, 2. 1. The cloud of witnesses : their 
unity, number, proximity, and our relation 
to them in fellowship as receivers of their 
testimony and as taking up their work to advance 
it to another stage fortho-e that shall come after us, 2. 
Our present course of duty, the race that is set 
before us,” personally, collectively, and the necessity 
for energy and patience. 3. The grand incentive 
to perseverance—‘‘ Looking unto Jesus.“ The 
preacher illustrated the subject by facts in the 
history of the Bartholomew Confessors derived 
from unpublished documents. In the evening Or. 
Waddington preached a second sermon on the same 
subject, from 2 Corinthians xiii. 8, For we can 
do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 1. 
The truth as a divine revelation accompanied with 
infallible proofs of its authenticity, and complete for 
all the purposes for which it was given, demands 
attention due to noother communication. 2 Asan 
unerring standard of appeal, we should submit all 
religious systems to its test. 3. As the supreme 
law it requires, under all circumstances, implicit 
and universal obedience. 4. As the word of salva- 
tion, it should be received with grateful welcome 
that should not suffer us for any consideration to 
tamper with its contents, and as the most precious 
and sacred trust, it is essential in fidelity that we 
should give evidence at all times of unfeigned 
sincerity, evince the deepest sympathy with the 
spiritual condition of all men, and act in simple 
dependence on God. The preacher showed the im- 
portance of the Bartholomew testimony from the 
flagrant instances of dishonesty in the commercial 
world, and the want of devotion to principle in the 
Church. Dr. Owen anticipated the state of things 
exhibited in the Essays and Reviews.” The 
disputes that have been amongst us about doing 
things with a doubting conscience upon the com- 
maud of superiors, and consenting uuto the use of 
things which we approve not of themselves, tend all 
to atheism and the eternal dishonour of Christian re- 
ligion, begetting a frame of mind which all honest 
brethren would scorn.” Dr. Waddington, in con- 
clusion, adverted to the struggle of the church in 
Southwark for the last twelve years, and to its pre- 
sent hopeful position. 


CANONBURY CHAPEL, ISLINGTON. 
This place of worship. was crowded to excess, it 


being difficult to obtain a seat after the service had 


commenced. After a most appropriate prayer, the 


preacher took for his text Psalm cv., latter part of 
45th verse, Praise ye the Lord.” The following is 


an outline of a very remarkable and original dis- 
course :— 


This is the last note of five Psalms; they all end in 
this high strain. The Psalm contains reference to every- 
thing in the providencemnd grace of God connectéd with 
the history of the Israelites. But the words have respect 
to all dispensations in all times, and are therefore a good 
text for us this day, in which we commemorate the reign 
of conscience as supreme in the hearts and lives of men. 
Let us praise the Lord— 7 
1. For His providence overruling and guiding all 
human affairs, Like the Israelites, wo have had a 


troubled history ; and if we look only at the thi 
— 1— — nie A my there * — 
u on con mu 
— — ; —— 


dismay. We see constant violations of 

trath, charity, candour, even by Ch men, in the 
istory of our national ous life. Many amiably 
pious people hardly to t God has much to do 


little ground for p ; that he retires from such 
scenes of human conflidt until men humble themselves 


God is here, and not the 
— 


God always reigus 
even when he does not approve. The Lord reigneth, not 
the devil; he reigns over nothing not over the heathen, 
nor yet in hell, There he is a — bound fast for 
ever. Therefore praise the | 

2. For those changes and s by means of which, or 
through which, our religious liberties have been secured. 
The struggles of the seventeenth century bear ample 
fruit among us now. That long dark time of the trial of 
tested truth prepared these days of truth triumphant. 
Our present state, on the whole, is one which could only 
have come out of long and bitter eg Peaceful charitable 
souls say, It is a pity there shoula have been such per- 
secution, imprisonments and even deaths for conscience’ 
sake; but we answer that, taking human nature as a 
whole, our present liberties would ‘have been impossible 
but for the strugyles of our forefathers. We can say to 
all persecutors, This is how we obtained our civil and 
religious liberties, and this is how we shall maintain 
them ;” and persecution, laying aside the sword, says, 
‘We have tried that before, and it failed; it is in vain 
to make another 1 of putting down free 
thought by force.” Therefore praise thé, Lord. 

3. For the new demonstration given in these periods of 
our history to the divinity of Christianity. The history 
of Christianity is a history of conflict; so was the histo 
of Christ's life; the Church had to follqa the Lam 
whithersoever he had been. The historyof the early 
Christians was one of conflict; in no othér way could 
Christianity have been established. The world was full 
of cruelty, despotism, lust, ambition, &c., and these ele- 
ments of evil could not be soothed to rest in the lullaby 
of love. Only stern battle could overcome thém. The 
sword, not peace on the earth, was come; arid it did 
2 and was triumphant over every form of error and 
Or sin. 5 

Well, in the history of the period to which we are 
now referring, we see the same conflict, and in that 
conflict we have astronger illustration of the divinity of 
Christianity than even in apostolic times. For here 
was conflict, not only between the enemies and friends 
of Christianity, but between Christians themselves, who 
had, in the seventeenth century, the worst struggles 
between them that the page of history records. Fancy 
Paul writing out a warrant for the apprehension of 
| Peter; fancy the Apostles ordering the pillory to be 

used upon some dissentient brother; or the conclave of 
the twelve at Jerusalem, with the sacred words of 
Divine benefaction still sounding in their ears, Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” passing the Five Mile or Conventicle Act! Why, if 
it had been done, Christianity would have died out in 
Judea at once. It was not strong enough to bear it 
then; but like its Lord and Master, through these conflicts 
it has risen to perfection and to triumph. 

Not that our forefathers were guiltless. Let ur be 
candid. They believed in the sword; in putting grievous 


true liberty was not understood except by a very few. 
Tue magistrate and the keys were 3 in by most 
of the Puritans as necessary to put down heresy. But 
still the persecuting party by pre-eminence was the 
High-Church party, whose sympathies were with the 
Church of Rome. Amidst all, Christianity lived on ; 
and so, with us or without us, it will live on to the end 
of time: therefore, praise the Lord. 

4. For the grand exemplification given this day 200 
years ago of the power of religion over the consciences 
of men. Therefore, we commemorate, we approve, we 
glory in the memory of that day. It would be a seven- 
fold condemnation of all we profess to hold true, if out 
of a false spirit of charity we could overlook this day. 
The preacher then said, Whatever others might do 
they could not overlook this day. 200 years ago the 
Rev. George Cockayne was ejected from St. Pancras 
Church, and in some quiet room founded the church of 
' which this was the historical succession. Since that day 
| they had the names and the histories of all the pastors 
| of the church once meeting at Hare-court, and it was 
| Do extravagance to say, if that good man had not gone 
| out of the Church they would not have been worship- 
| Ping at Canonbury that day.” 


The preacher then pointed out some of the ele- 


| ments of greatness exemplified in the Nonconfurmity 
of the Two Thousand. 


1. They were all good men. They are called ejected— 
literally they were not; they went out. Parliamentary 
calculations were based upon their goodness; they knew 
the men would not subscribe what they did not believe; 
they knew the men were good and true, and right loyal 
to Christ; and they framed the Act of Uniformity on 
purpose to meet these conditions of g»odness; and 
rather than be dictated to in matters of conscience the 
goodness of these men compelled them to secede, that 
elsewhere, wherever God might direct their steps, they 
1 2 pursue their labours with a free conscience. 

2. They went out quietly, No noise. No demonstra- 
tion. No arguments, Duty was obeyed with solema 
silence. 

3. They went out alone. No meetings in solemn con - 
clave to decide upon a plan of action. Possibly in 
London and in great cities there was much consultation 
and many prayers, but it was not like the disruption of 
the Free Church of Scotland. In the country this was 
impossible, Look at their farewell sermons, happily 
preserved to us—if there be any difference between them 
and their ordinary discourses it was in a deeper tender- 
ness, a more appealing love to their consciences; a 
grander statement of the real Gospel; and so they went 


— 


prisons, amidst all which trials the burden and agony of 


their spirits was the enforced silence on the great 


matters of man’s salvation. In the name of honesty let | views, received some attention; and 


pressure on the consciences of others. The doctriue of | 


| 


| 


out and wandered about as fugitives, watched by spies, | 


often brought before magistrates and cast into noisome | Rome in placing the salvation of men in 


as not be afraid to oa this Act of Uniformity most 
cruel ; berty came through these sufferers us, 
and therefore we embalm their names and honour their 
memory. 


—1l. Here is a lesson of absolute trust in God; 
can meet with no cheok, no disappointment, in all 
his mighty plans for his own glory and man’s bene- 
faction. 2. Always look with great expectation to 
scenes of turmoil and distress, for out of such scenes 


God al elaborates hie greatest glories, 2. Learn 
the absolute futility of persecution. It cannot 


destroy error; it only gives it a false vitality ; and 
to — it make it strike its roots deeper — tome 
than ever in the ground. 4. Let us be grateful to 
God for the heritage of civil anc religious li 
handed down to us by our forefathers, and value 
heritage beyond all price as the palladium of all our 
civil and ecclesiastical freedom. 

A collection was subsequently made for the pro- 
posed Congregational Memorial Hall. 


HIGHBURY UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURC 


The Rev. Dr. Edmond, of 3 — Pres- 
byterian Church, took for hie text 

„For by it (faith) the elders obtained a good 
He said it was not his design to tell the 
ejectment. His object would be to look at 
principle by which the confessors of 1662 had 
actuated, and to commend it by their example and 
by that of the older worthies named in this chapter 
to the adoption of all in their own life-struggles, 
With a mere passing reference to the Presby- 
terianism of the majority of the Two Thousand, 
preacher went on to describe the faith by which 
their forefathers won their honoured name, the con- 
fident persuasion of an unseen world, present and 
future—of God and glory to come. This faith he 
proceeded to illustrate, as it was exemplified in the 
elders of the Apostolic fame-roll, contained in the 
chapter—as exemplified in the elders of Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 1662—and as it ought to be exemplified 
in us, the juniors of the present age. In the discussion 
of the second head, he drew a picture of the conflict 
between sense and faith—between present earthly 
gain and principle, through which the ministers of 
the exodus must have pessed. In conoluding, he 
said that the prominent part taken by Noacon- 
formists in the celebration of this Bicentenary com- 
memoration had been in some quarters reckoned for 
an offence. 


But surely the fact wasnot to be wondered at. Inthe 
ranks of Dissenting churches there were unquestionably 
not afew who occupied the position they hold, not be- 
cause they had seen anything in the Church of England 
forbidding conformity, but from attachment to some 
porticular ministry or the fellowship or the membershig 
of some particular church. But the great aq 4 were 
Nonconformists for conscience’ sake, and of these it might 
safely be said that, had they lived in 1662, the same oon - 
victions that keep them out of the Church now must 
have brought them out then; while, on the other hand, 
were the seceders of 1662 now alive, they would neces- 
sarily remaiu out of the pale of the Established Church, 
for the same reasons which brought them out of it. To 
the Nonoonformists of two centuries ago, and those of 


the present day, there were such convictions in common 


that they must stand side by side, so far as separation 
from the National Church is concerned, whether you 
take back the juniors of the modern day to the age of 
the elders, or bring down the seniors of the past to the 
present times of the younger men. Was it unwarrant- 
able, in that case, to speak of the two as predecessors 
and successors, notwithstanding differences of sentiment 
on other points between them. But when he said suc- 
cessors, he meant thus far succession iu form only and 
position. Something more was needed to make succes- 
sion in spirit. ‘This very Bicentenary celebration would 
condemn those who took part in it, unless they imbibed 
and practised the great principles which wrought in the 
men whose sacrifice for conscience’ sake they had risen 
to honour. Let them beware of expending all their ad- 
miration in monumental praise; let their lives —— 
let the memory of 1662 make them all more faithful to 
the Unseen; more true, more earnest, more holy; and 
before the oloud of witnesses they bad invoked around 
them, and before the world, let them the more lay aside 
every weight and run with patience the race set before 
them. For, after all, it was not the building the tombs 
of the prophets and the garnishing of the sepulchres of 
the righteous, that did them the honour, but the taking 
up their work for God, and carrying forward to a further 
stage of advancement the eause for which they toiled, 
or suffered, or fell. 


CLAREMONT CHAPEL. 

The Rev. A. M. Henderson preached two sermons 
on the subject of the day. The text for the morning 
was Acts iv. 19, 20. The subject was, The Rea- 
sons for Nonconformity.” The reasons — by the 
ejected were presented, and further illustrated by 
the preacher’s own convictions, who, though edu- 
— with a view to the ministry of the Established 
Church, was obliged to become a Nonconformist on 
account of the dangerous errors contained in the 
Prayer-book. S8 
tion Service, with its blasphemous assamption that 
the bishop can give or withhold the Holy Ghost. 
The reasons for this assumed power, the adminis- 
tration of sacraments, and priestly absolution next 
engaged attention, The preacher showed the true 
sense of the expressions used in the Prayer-book, 
exposed the unscriptural character of the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and its —— dogma, 
and concluded by showing that in these the 
Established Church of this country harmonises with 


Com- 


acts, imparting regeneration and pardon, 
firmation and Burial Services, as — 


ebrewe xi. 2, 
re 
of the 


ial stress was laid on the Ordina- | 


—* 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aud. 27, 1862. 


concluded with an appeal to the unregenerate founded 
= —_— and to the regenerate to hold fast the 
In the evening the texts were, Gal. vi. 7, 8, and 
xxvi. 10. The subject was, The Ejectment 
of the Nonconformists of 1662: its Results and 
Lessons.” After some remarks on the Act of Uni- 
formity, with those which soon followed, and on the 
fact that the Nonconformists did not require to be 
forcibly ejected, the results to them were pointed 
out. e results to the Established Church itself 
in ignorance, profaneness, and spiritual paralysis, 
were shown on the testimonies of Bishop Burnet, 
Southey, Marsden, Archdeacon Hare, Canon Miller, 
and others. The results to England in infidelity 
and profligacy were shown in a review of the history 
and literature of the Restoration, and in special 
1223 from Bishops Burnet «od Butler, and 
hbishop Secker. The present divided condition 
of the Establishment was adduced in proof that the 
Act of Uniformity had failed of its end, and also 
the fact that in 1851 the Nonconformists of England 
provided nearly as much accommodation for worship 
as the Establishment, though no tithes or church- 
rates sustained them, and althofigh they had less 
than 200 years to accomplish what occupied the 
others since the introduction of Christianity. The 
lessons of love to truth, faithfulness to conscience, 
titude for religious freedom, and testimony against 
e connexion between Church and State, were fol - 
lowed by an appeal to extend the principles of the 
confessors of 1662. 
The collections for the Memorial Hall amounted 
to upwards of 32/. 


POULTRY CHAPEL. 

The Rev. T. T. Waterman, B. A., preached in the 
morning from Acts xxiv. 16, ‘‘ Herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men.” After referring to 
conscientiousness as a characteristic of Paul’s Fife, 
he directed attention to it as the guiding principle 
of the 2,000 ejected ministers. The preacher then 

roceeded with his discourse under the following 

eads:— 1. The superior piety of the men who were 
faithful to the convictions of conscience.” They were 
men of irreproachable lives—men of great devout- 
ness, exercising unshaken confidence in God, 
realising his presence, relying upon his word, seek- 
ing his guidance and blessing in all things ; witness 
their soliloquies, covenants, and oy They .were 
men of deep acquaintance with the Scriptures; 
witness their confessions of faith, expositions of 
Scripture, and theological treatises. They were 
men of conscientious devotedness to the cause of 
Christ. Before the ejectment they were diligent 
workers in their several spheres, and afterwards 
were unwilling to lay aside their ministry, 
showing themselves to be true followers of Christ. 


What they were, they were by the grace of God; 
which was available for us and would enable us to 
attain to their excellence. 2. The ial occasion 


which called forth the exhibition of their fidelity to 
conscience.” After pointing out the stringency of 
the Act of Uniformity, precluding evasion or mental 
reservation, and the severity of the penalties of non- 
subscription, the preacher dwelt for a short time on 
the chief objection felt by the non-subscribers to 
declare their assent and consent to the Prayer-book. 
Noticing some of the more prominent objectionable 
portions of the Book, he asked how could they 
assent to them? how could they declare that 
there was nothing contrary to the word of God? 
how could they conform? He then urged 
oorresponding fidelity to conscience in the present 
day in t to conformity to the Established 
Church and conformity to the world. 3. The 
spirit in which they carried out the convictions of 
conscience.” We might approve their conscientions- 
ness, but not the spirit in which they acted ; in this, 
however, they were exemplary. They were not 

by a spirit of disloyalty to the king, nor by 
a echismatical spirit. They exhibited a spirit of con - 
ciliation and concession before the passing of the 
act. They — reconciliation, comprehension, 
and the removal of occasions of stumbling and 
offence. They endeavoured ‘‘ to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of 2 The tenor of 
their farewell discourses showed that they had 
learned ‘‘to be gentle, showing all meekness unto 


all men.” After their ejectment there was no 
attempt at retaliation. re was a holy deter- 


mination to avoid sin, and an earnest desire to know 
the will of God and to abide by it. After quoting 
passages from their writings in confirmation of this, 
the preacher his hope that in carrying out 
our convictions there would be the manifestation of 
a similar Christian spirit. He then made a brief 
reference to (4), The sacriices they made in carry- 
ing out their convictions.” They never regretted the 
course they took, nor the sacrifices they made, even 
to the last. They were ‘‘ faithful unto death.” He 
concluded with an exhortation to be followers of 
them who through faith and patience now inherit 
the promises, laying aside every weight,” &c. 


TONBRIDGE CHAPEL, EUSTON-ROAD. 

In this the Rev. J. R. Kilsby Jones deli- 
vered a series of six Wednesday evening lectures, 
which were well attended first last. ese were 
succeeded by a course of four Sunday evening lec- 
tures, the third of which, on The Two Thousand,” 
was delivered last Sabbath. Mr. Jones chose for his 
text or motto, as he called it, a line from Heb. xi. 
38—‘* Of whom the world was not worthy.” At 

ay 


the 2 he said that those who attended the 
lectures would witness that he had treated 


week 
his subject without bitterness, that there was no un- 


seomly unjustifiable attack on those who might differ 
from him. He certainly did not spare his own party, 
his object being simply to ascertain the exact truth 
in regard to those extraordinary struggles that took 
place in this country centuries He confessed, 
in fact, that he had little sectarian zeal about him. 
It would not for a moment be supposed that he had 
lived so long in the world without perceiving that 
Dissenters were far from perfect, and that the volun- 
tary system was not worth much unless worked by 
genuine Christian gentlemen. He thought this pre- 
liminary admission necessary before proceeding to 
consider the merits or defects of other systems. He 
then traced historically the causes which conspired 
to divide the High Church party and the Puritans, 
the passing of the Uniformity Act, and the disrup- 
tion of the Two Thousand on that day two centuries 
ago. From the Prayer-book, which these men re- 
fused to acknowledge in harmony with the Word of 
God, he read and commented on the passages having 
reference to the doctrines of baptismal regeneration, 
the absolution of sin, and the burial of the dead. 
Evangelical ministers to-day, who have subscribed 
to these doctrines, say they do not preach them. He 
(Mr. Jones) had simply to say that he could not on 
any account subscribe to them, and far less sub- 
ascribe to them and teach thecontrary. At the same 
time, he made no imputations on those who did ; 
they might be conscientious; it was wholly 
a matter between them and their God. Touching 
on the Five-mile Act and the Conventicle Act, he 
read extracts from the farewell addresses and other 
sayings of the Dissenters which have been preserved, 
to prove how sincerely conscientious they were in 
taking the decisive step, and how nobly and 
patiently its consequences were borne. In conclu- 
sion he said the world was indebted to these men, 
and, in the first place, because they recognised 
before the world and all times, that there was such 
a thing as the human conscience—which has claims 
superior to every other monitor on earth, which is 
not to be silenced by any temporal advantages. 
That is a great matter. There were living, two 
centuries ago, two thousand men who did really 
believe in God and in God’s truth, and who were 
prepared to make any sacrifice rather than renounce 
their belief. Honest conviction is respected every- 
where, whatever it may be; and when backed by 
undeniable self-sacrifice, is more than respected, for 
no hypocrite makes sacrifices—his hypocrisy ends 
with its advantages. Many a man, also, is a hero 
by the fireside and a coward in the day of battle; 
but these Two Thousand proved their sincerity of 
thought by unequivocal acts. They really did 
believe in something higher than all earthly advan- 
tages. And it is a great thing, for the world at 
large, to know that there were men found believing 
in the Invisible to their present disadvantage. It is 
due to such men, wherever found, that we owe all in 
this world worth having. He lost all patience—he 
was guilty of the most intolerant irritation, when he 
came into contact with people who, enjoying the 
far-off fruits of noble self-sacrifices, yet disparage 
the men who made them. Superficial observers may 
talk as much as they please about the fanatical 
Puritans, the hypocrisy of Cromwell (as if any kind 
of greatness and — 1 were in any degree com- 
patible !), the n twang, and the absurd Scrip- 
tural names. Evensuch a man as Hume, who knew 
nothing of religion, who had no reverence of mind, 
was compelled to ascribe much of the existing liber- 
ties of England to the conduct of the ridiculed 
Puritans. e (Mr. Jones) hoped it would soon be 
more commonly and universally understood that we 
are living on the self-sacrifices of our predecessors. 
It is grand to live in England to-day ; it would have 
been altogether different but for the conscientious 
adherence to right of such men as the Two Thou- 
sand. Shall we not be grateful to them? One of 
the modes of gratitude was to make admiring, 
reverential mention of their deeds and names. He 
then showed that the disruption, though it looked a 
formidable calamity to the Church of England, did 
not really injure it. It was overruled for good. 
The Church has copied many of the tactics of the 
Dissenters, it is very active, and never had a better 
class of ministers than it has now. It really seems 
that, in order to keep zeal and activity alive, there 
should be something like competition among sects. 
If there was only one sect it would be in inevitable 
danger of becoming sleepy and indifferent. He was, 
however, sorry that this year had produced so much 
bitter controversy, but it would be productive of 
much counterbalancing good if it ended in united 
efforts on every hand to do away entirely with 
subscription, to trust entirely to the Word of God, 
and allow the preacher to put his own interpretation 
on the written word. He entered at some length on 
his objections to subscription, and said that per- 
sonally whoever came to him with interpretations he 
would order aside; he would permit no man to inter- 
between him and the Master’s own word. 
This subscription was absurd, for it attempted 
an impossibility, inasmuch as it expected men 
to think and express themselves alike in a 
world, every N and moral feature of which 
was distinguished by variety. It was unreasonable, 
because it was framed two centaries ago, when this 
country had hardly emerged from the darkness of 
Popery, when the right of private judgment was not 
understood as now, and the all-sufficiency of the 
Scriptures not so clearly ived as now. . Mr. 
Jones concluded by opt that he hoped the day 
was near at hand when all men would agree on this 
one point—that while it is necessary to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Casar’s, it is still more 


absolutely neceseary to render to God the things that 
are God'e. 


as against a 


REGENT-SQUARE. —THE REV. W. ARNOT. 
In the absence of Dr. Hamilton, the Rev. 
William Arnot, of Glasgow, preached on Sunday 
morning to a large assembly. Mr. Arnot remarked 
that, as he was a stranger to the congregation, and 
had not more than a general knowledge of the subject 
which on that day would engage the attention of so 
many Christian assemblies, he had not prepared a 
special address. The first Scriptare reading of the 
day was, however, chosen with especial reference to 
it. With this view Mr. Arnot read from the 2 
Chron. xi. 5, 11—17, and from Amos vii. 7—13. 
The selection of these passages was remarkable for 
containing the text which Mr. Orton chose in his 
centenary sermon. Having read them, Mr. Arnot 
said he had done go in order that the congregation 
might apply them to the circumstances of the day. 
He then, in a few brief words, drew a comparison, 
which Orton also did, between the ejection of Amos 
and the Levites and that of the Two Thousand. The 
Levites left their suburbs and possessions for ‘‘ Jero- 
boam and his sons had cast them off”; and Amos, at 
the same time, was commanded to- N not 
again any more at Beth-el against Israel, for it 
is the king’s chapel, and it is the king’s court.“ 
Mr. Arnot afterwards preached from 2 Cor. iii. 18. 


KENTISH TOWN. , 

The Rev. Edward White took for his text in the 
morning, Rev. xiv. 13, I heard a voice from heaven 
say unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them. 
In the evening Mr. White preached on Uniformity 
and Nonconformity,” from Matthew xv., ‘‘ Why do 
thy disciples transgress the traditions of the elders ? 
aud Jesus answered, Why do ye transgress the com- 
mandment of God by your tradition?’ The worth 
and apparent piety of many Conformists of the pre- 
sent day are such as to render it difficult to speak 
severely of a Church comprising such characters ; 
and, on the other side, the actual condition of Non- 
conformity, especially in country districts, is often 
such as to oblige us to lower our tone when attempt- 
ing to recommend the merits of its principles. A 
multitude of small churches, governed by deacons 
instead of presbyters, by wealth instead of wisdom, 
often half. starving a single minister, and distracted 
by divisions and schisms, is not a spectacle 
fitted to persuade members of the Church 
of England to become seceders. But there is enough 
of devout and-well-ordered Nonconformity to enable 
us to demonstrate what would be the operation of 
our church principles. So long as the Church of 
England exists it prevents the full display of the 
woiking of New Testament Independency. Still 
Nonconſormity with all its faults is one of the most 
precious jewels in the realm of England. Spiritual 
freedom generates political liberty, and we owe our 
civil immunities to the religious heroism of our fore- 
fathers. Nonconformity is to be maintained, and, 
if possible, improved and ennobled, because (1) it 
secures for the people all the truta enjoyed by the 
members of the Establishment, in a purer form, and 
under surer safeguards. So far is it from being 
true that the absence of formularies tends to produce 
Unitarianism, the Nonconformists as a body are re- 
markable for their orthodoxy. The Athanasian Creed 
makes more Socinians in a twelvemonth than our 
churches will make in acentury. The formularies 
of the Church of England have not prevented the 
breaking-up of the Protestant faith among her sons. 
At this day you can fix neither her clergy or laity to 
anything in the standard. 2. Nonconformity is to 
be maintained as a protest against the union of 
Church and State, which is found on the principle 
of joining together contradictories, law and grace, 
violence and forgiveness, Michael and his angels 
with the Dragon and his angels. The union 
proved the fruitful source of social and natural 
misery in all ages, and is based on a misconception 
of Jewish history. It leads to a profane and 
% worldly” mode of thinking of things Divine, such 
as is shown in the sale of livinge. 3. Noncon- 
formity is a stand for the exclusive authority of 
Scripture in the exposition of r it is a 
stand for some — perverted by the Church of 
England, and it is a stand for prayer in Christian 
intelligence. It witnesses against the pernicious 
doctrine of the power of the dice to confer the 
Holy Ghost in baptism and ordination, a doctrine 
which neutralisesso much of what is true in the forma- 
laries. Thedoctrine of baptismal regeneration lays the 
foundation of delusion in the laity as to the nature 
and evidence of conversion; and the doctrine of 
ordination fills the Church with men who think that 
the imposition of a bishop’s hand will supply the 
lack of spiritual religion, personal piety, and even 
common sense. 4. Nonconformity is a stand for 
honesty and equality in the ministers of the Church, 
system of equivocal subscription, and 
against a prelatical episcopacy which is not founded 
on a o authority. The ministers of the Church 
ought to be patterns of honesty. The Evangelical 
clergy of this age set an example of trifling with 
language which is poisoning the whole country with 
a spirit of dishonesty in word and deed, and ought 
to be denounced in the sternest manner by all who 
fear God and believe in judgment to come. But 
after all is said, Nonconformity is of value only as it 
enshrines the spirit of genuine goodness and dignified 
religion. Great principles require great souls to pro- 
claim them. The best protest in favour of these 
principles isthe practice of them. A Nonconformity 
superior in piety and goodness to the Established 
Church is the only power that is likely to bring it 
down. But that which we really need is the re - 
moval of both Church and Dissent, and a new 
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— on the ruins, out of the rich materials of 


MORNINGTON CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 
ROAD. 


In the morning, the Rev. T. T. Lynch preached 
from Mark v. 13, They were about two thou- 
sand,” contrasting the expulsion of two thousand 
swine by Christ with the expulsion of the two thou- 
sand saints by the Church of England. Possessed by 
demons, the herd rushed, swift, unanimous and irre- 
sistible into the sea, like a great democracy urged 
by the universal suffrage of its own passions. Here 
was a sacrifice of property in casting forth the spirit 
of evil. The Church cast out a spirit of good at the 
sacrifice of good men and their families, who were 
the choicest members of the society which thrust 
them out. The result of Christ’s miracle wag that 
the redeemed demoniac was found clothed in his 
right mind, sitting at the feet of Infinite Love, The 
result of the Church’s act of vindictive violence was 
that she sat down, her raiment washed in other 
men’s tears, at the feet of a base and cruel tyranny. 
By this act, however, a real gain has accrued 
to the spiritual life of England. It has brought about 
two results,—that the 3 Church can 
never be the National Church and that a dry, logical 
Protestantism can never tyrannise over English 
thought. The Puritans, if they had succeeded, would 
have bound us in the fetters of scholasticism,— 
they wers many of them good, yet intolerant 
men,—the Westminster Assembly, to which many 
of them had belonged, was at best but a wrangling 
assembly. While, therefore, standing firmly 
by Puritanism, it is not to be identified 
with Christianity. It struggled with the evils in 
the Church, and partially succeeded. The Act of 
Uniformity was an act of retaliation for these suc- 
cesses—a cruel stroke of vengeance, in which 
the Puritans were punished for both the good and 
the evil which they had done. The preacher then 
referred to the alliance of Church and State, and to 
the possibility of a happy approximation of Church 
and Dissent. If any alliance is possible, it must be 
because the distinctive principles of Church and 
State may mutually interpenetrate in the govern- 
— — of society. The ultimate principles of the two 

iffer. 
The State rests on power: the Church on thought. 
The State manages an outward sphere: the Church 
rules the hearts and consciences of men. The boon 
of the State is protection to person and property : 
the boon of the Charch is life itself. But as the 
organisation of the Church developes it gathers round 
it an outward and permanent order, and becomes a 
State within the State. And if the State has so far 
effected the good which it seeks, that the law is 
obeyed willingly and intelligently, the principle of 
the Church comes into the State, and there is no 
limit to the amount of approximation or identifica- 
tion that may thus be attained. The perverted 
alliance of Church and State, when selfish policy in 
the State is wedded to a devilish spirit in the Church, 
partially obscures and partially reveals the true 
alliance, 
from the State Charch, and infuse free principle, it 
would of itself develop, it would not freeze all the 
lesser churches into a dead, frozen lump of uni- 


formity ; other churches would not physically | 


coalesce, but stand in friendly relation to it. And 
then Independency, Presbyterianism, and Episcopacy 
would probably be found to be all three true, all 
necessary, for a complete expression of Christian life 
and thought. 

In the evening, the Rev. S. Cox, the secretary of 
the Central United Bartholomew Committee, preached 
from Mark x. 29, 30. He showed that the surrender 
of earthly kinships and possessions at the call of con- 
science is no real loss; because Christ may give 
directly, without them, all that he gives indirectly 
by them ; because all that they represent and typify 
may be had without them; because a legal title is 
not the highest form of possession. A man’s pro- 
perty is what he can appropriate, and his power of 
appropriation is according to the quality of his life. 

e two thousand Puritan confessors realised this. 
To them there came Christ's separating c Il. Sell all 
—give up all. They had grace to obey. They gave 
up houses and lands—cosy parsonage and fertile 
K they resigned themselves, and, harder still, 
their wives and children, to biting penury; they 
vacated the pulpits in which they had long and 
faithfully administered the Word of Life, that they 
might follow Christ in the white robes of an un- 
stained conscience. And they had their reward. 
It is very true that they were persecuted, sometimes 
to the death, and at other times so hardly entreated 
that death itself would have been a relief. But you 
will remember that ‘‘ persecutions” are enumerated 
among the other good things of the promise; they 
form part of the reward. If any ask why, the ex- 
perience of the Paritans helps us to an answer. 
Persecutions are catalogued with houses and lands, fa- 
thers and mothers, — — and sisters, because these 
also are God's ministers for our good; because they 
help to unfold, and cleanse, and uplift the faculties 
and affections of the soul; because they swell the 
volume of that hidden life which is the very essence 
of the promised 
a higher stamp, more like to perfect men in Christ 
after they had left the Church than when they 
ministered at itsaltars. ‘* Persecutions snapped the 
fetters which had bound their thoughts and 
sympathies, Sorrow couched their eyes so that they 
saw more, and more clearly ; itsoftened and purified 
their hearts, attempering them to a diviner charity. 
Hence they took the spoiling of their goods joyfully, 


enduring as seeing Him who is invisible. Once hard, | 


4 intolerant, — became gentle, catholic, libe- 
Nor were they without other recompenses. They 
recei ved—as their memoirs avouch—directly from the 
providence of God all, and more than all, of good 
they had been accustomed to receive from the posses- 
sions and relationships which they had been compelled 
to resign. They laid a broader, stronger grasp on 
those celestial relationships and possessions of which 
all earthly properties and kinships are dull, faint 
shadows. By virtue of the higher life which suffer- 
ing brought them, they appropriated larger spiritual 
revenues from the great universal inheritance of the 
sons of God. But, beside and beyond all these, they 
received the very reward which ofall others they would 
bave chosen for themselves. Devoted to the service of 
Christ, finding in that service their highest good, 
they went out from the Church grieving most of all 
that they were no | suffered to speak in his 
name. They have left pathetic lamentations on 
their dumb mouths and silent Sabbaths.” But 
their act of faithful self-sacrifice preached a sermon 
more eloquent and persuasive than any of the 
crabbed, scholastic discourses which fell from their 
lips, and to which the men of that age listened 
with a patient delight we cannot share. And 
it preaches that sermon still—preaches it to an 
enlarging congregation. 
HOLLOW AY. 

In the morning, the Rev. Mark W ilks, the new 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Holloway, 
preached the second time since his settlement. 
After a sermon which touched incidentally on the 
ejectment, he stated that on the following Sunday 
there would be a Bicentenary collection on behalf 
of the Lancashire operatives. 

In the evening there was a crowded attendance 
to hear the apecial sermon announced in the morn- 
ing, bearing on the day’s commemoration. The 


preacher having read from Ephesians iv. ö, the wordy 


of St. Paul, One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
remarked that he had chosen this test not for exposi- 
tion, but application as a point towards which the 
thought of his bearers might be directed, and on 
which their minds might rest as the ultimate hope 
of the church, and as the only basis of unity. He 


The State compels: the Church persuades. | 


If we could remove the Parliamentary grip | 


had received, he said, circulars from two committees 
requesting that sermons might be preached, com- 
meworative of St. Bartholomew’s Day. One of these 
committees was of a more exclusive character than 
the other, and contemplated somewhat narrower 
aims. He preferred therefore associating himself with 
the .wider of the two, that called the Central 
United Bartholomew Committee, from whose circular 
he read an extract, and in the spirit of which he 
wished to say what he felt it his duty to deliver. The 
first part of the discourse was an historical résumé 
of the condition of the Church at the time of the 
Restoration, and which was described as actually 
without a constitution. By the ancient laws of Eng- 
land it was Episcopal; by the ordinance of the Long 
Parliament and the recommendations of the West- 
minster Assembly, it was Presbyterian; by the in- 
fluence of the dominant sect under the Protectorate, 
it was merely an assemblage of congregations united 
only by common dependence on the civil power. 
Taking for granted, what only the most advanced 
though slender minority of that day disputed, that 
a State Church was a necessity, it was only reasonable 
that a re-settlement of the constitution of the Church 
should be made. The question wasin what spirit 
was that re-settlement effected; and in what manner! 
The spirit was described as vindictive, a malicious 
retaliation on a party which had been in power at 
the expense of Episcopalians and royalists. The 
manner was the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
which required the most unequivocal assent of the 
clergy to the entire contents ot the Book of Common 
Prayer. The second part of the discourse contained 
the lessons to be drawn from this passage in English 
Church history—the first and most obvious of which 
was that religious parties should not be permitted 
the power of applying to each other when dominant 
the temporal force of the State; in other words, 
that the connection of Church and State was an 
evil, Too much should not be made of the materials 
for argument yielded by the vicissitudes of religious 
parties and sects in the seventeenth century. The 
misfortunes and extravagances of each arose from 
neglect of the teaching of Christ and the example of 
his Apostles, that hie kingdom was spiritual in its 
aim and force. The second was, that as the Church 
of England bad for 200 years been using this act as 
the basis of agreement, she had declared, and does 
now, that her aim is not unity, i e., the one Lord, 
faith, and Spirit of St. Paul, but uniformity. She 
covers her many diversities of doctrine and endea- 


— — 


vours by a thin veil of uniformity. By so doing she 


is opposed to the New Testament, and has demon- 
strated that the creeds and prayers of her Liturgy 
cannot express the convictions and desires of al! 
minds, and cannot, therefore, be used as the basis 
of a future united Church. The third was that the 
experience of the excluded Nonconformists them- 
selves should teach us the utter futility of hoping to 
find unity in formulas of belief or identity of opinion. 


reward. The Puritans were men of 


The men who began with the Westminster Confes- 


_ sion and an inflexible creed, ended by requiring the 


letter of the Bible as the only test of orth oxy. 
Were they living in the present day they would find 
that even that broad toleration was too narrow for 
the ingenuity of scepticism, and their bond of com- 
munion was a pale of exclusion to many whom they 
might wish to include. The last and highest lesson 
was to be drawn from the heroism of the men who 


the voice of conscience. 


were excluded. They went forth in obedience to 
In all our difficulties, 


| 


} 
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uestions, policy, and aims, it becomes us to imitate 
em and bow the supremacy of conscience, 


KINGSLAND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH,.— 
REV. T. AVELING. 

Morning sermon, from Jobn vii. 48, Have an 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him?“ 
There are fashions in religion as in dress; and too 
often it is believed that they who set the one should 
regulate the other. The Sanhedrim, as a hierarchy 
having officially to do with religious matters, 
imagined they had a right to dictate what and who 
should be believed, and R * compliance. Henoe 
the inquiry of the text. e history of the Church 
shows that men err egregiously if they take their 
religious opinions from the magnates of any land. 
„% Not many mi hey. not many noble,” are found 
among the friends of God. Men are nob at liberty 
to form their religious opinions from other men, but 
from the Word of God. The sentiments instilled 
into our youthful minds are to be tested by the 
Scriptures, or they will be uninfluential, and early 
be surrendered when assaults are made. Many in 
this day, as of old time, are more affected in their 
religious belief by what is table than by what 
is true—they follow the fashion. Unquestionably 
Nonoonformity did not carry with it the suffrages of 
princes, prelates, or peers. It was deemed an im- 
pertinence and an evil that men should be found 
setting up their judgments against that of their 
rulers. tt was supposed that wisdom dwelt with 
these. But religion is more an affair of the heart 
than the head ; and often the humble in position are 
better able to form a sound judgment on a 2 
subject than the lofty—humility is better than high- 
mindedness. Have we believed on Him? All true 
religion renders itself into“ faith on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” or faith which worketh by love. Imitate 
the blind man (John ix. 36), who, when asked, 
„Dost thou belie on the Son of God?” did not 
answer as the Sanhedrim did in the text, but 
inquired of the Saviour himself, Who is he, Lord, 
that I might believe on him?” The men whom to- 
day we delight to honour did not follow the fashion 
of their time, but believed on Christ; and, because 
it was necessary, took up their cross and followed 
him. Let us not be slothful, but followers of\ 
them who through faith and patiencd inherit the 
promises. 

In the evening, Mr. Aveling preached from 
Galatians v. 1, Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage. The 
liberty spoken of here is that of the Christian, who 
follows the c»mmands of Christ; the bondage, that 
of the ceremonial, loving spirit, that hopes to attain 
life by slavish adherence to externals, The Galatians 
had received the Gospel in its simplicity from Paul; 
but Judaising teachers had sought to vitiate that 
simplicity, by insisting on circumcision, and so turn- 
ing off the mind from the fundamentals of religion. 
Against this danger Paul warns them. It is the 
duty of men to follow the instructions of God in 
religious matters ; and his word is to be the rule of 
their faith, What it teaches is to be received, both 
as to the way of life,” and the walk of life. Rape - 
cial care is to be taken that the heart rest solely on 
the finished work of Christ for salvation ; and repu- 
diate all dependence on burdensome ceremonies or 
supposed expiatory acts or offerings. Fondness for 
these led Roman Catholicism to refasten the rivets 
which the Gospel had loosened, It insists on a 
round of ceremonies, very much like those of the 
Jewish ritual, and hides the pure Gospel under a 
mass of excrescences. The voice of truth is lost in 
a multitude of discordant sounds. Church of Eng- 
landiem is but half-reformed Popery. It retains 
and insists on an earthly head, teaches baptismal 
regeneration, makes church · membership dependent 
on attendance, not character, and in the Burial Ser- 
vice tends to foster an awful delusion. It requires. 
of its ministers assent and consent to everything in 
the Prayer-book, which contains some notoriously 
unscriptural dogmas. We must dissent because of 
these and other things. We cannot take the Prayer- 
book, but the Bible, for our creed—the former 
brings the soul into an ignoble bondage. Christ’s 
true followers are to be free—free from human im- 
positions of doctrine, but thoroughly and gladly sab- 
missive to the authority of Christ, The Established 
Church is exclusive. It must be so, It cannot 
fraternise with those who dissent from it, although 
these may be regarded as good men. We open our 
pulpits to all who preach Christ—they cannot, dare 
not, They are bound—we are free. Let us prize 
our liberty and use it well, to the glory of God and 
the good of the world. 


STEPNEY MEETING HOUSE. 

The minister of Stepney Meeting has postponed 

special reference to the great event of St. lo- 

mew’s, 1662, till next Sunday evening, when it has 
been announced that he will illustrate the spirit 
and character of the ejected by extracts from the 

farewell sermon of his illustrious predecessor, 

Matthew Mead. But on last Lord’s-day evening 

the Rev. James Kennedy, M. A., lately returned 
from Benares, occupied the pulpit of Stepney Meet- 
ing, and delivered a sermon aqgnepeinge to the day, 
on John iv. 38, Other men laboured, and ye are 
entered into their labours. The following outline 
of thought was parsued :—Members of the church 
die, ** the — lives; prophets had — — 
away, but apostles appeared to carry on their work. 
Labour for God an — is the heritage of the 
church. The labour of those who went before leads 
to the labour of their successors, as the sower’s work 
paves the way for the reaper’s toil, There 18 a great 
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diversity in the work carried on, but the different 
2 — are bly connected. All God's people 
bour in the great field of humanity, with the same 
great object, and in the employment of the same 
instrament. Though sowers and reapers be 
often separated from each other by centaries, all 
will meet at last to celebrate the harvest feast. As 
Christians we must be labourers, and we ought to 
take a deep interest in our fellow-labourers, espe- 
cially in those who have by their toil and sufferin 
secured for us a freedom and scope of effort to whic 
they themselves were strangers. A brief sketch of 
the Paritans was then given. Among their oppo- 
nents there were no doubt worthy men; but they 
belonged to a party devoted to ve obedience, 
and mere ritual reli ion, while the Puritans, as a 
party, were anima rinciples most worthy 
of our regard. We cught to look at the principles 
of ies, and to judge them accordingly—not as 
individuals or superficial peculiarities ; otherwise, 
we may make heathenism better than Christianity 
(1 Cor. v. 2), Romanism better than Protestantism. 
The Puritan principles were—Ist. The supre- 


my of the Bible as the rule of faith; 2. The sim- 
K ent to evangelical doctrine ; 4. Deep personal 
piety ; 5. The right of the people to a place in the 
government of the Church, though there was not 
agreement as to what their position should be, and 


ty and spirituality of God’s worship ; 3. Staunch | 


consequent opposition to mere arbitrary and oli- 
gurchy government. Through this channel came 
their advocacy of freedom in the State. 6. Love to 


the Sabbath; 7. High appreciation of the pulpit ; 


8. Public Christian spirit; 9. Thorough conscien- 
tiousness. We are far from holding all their views. 
We indulge in no indiscriminate praise of them, or 
censure of their opponents. We ought to follow 
them as they followed Christ. The hearers were 
urged in the end to conformity to Christ and non- 
conformity to the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
There was a large attendance at Stepney Meeting on 
this occasion. 


BOW, MIDDLESEX. 


The Rev. C. J. Middleditch preached from 


Acts iv. 19, from which he deduced the principle, | 


that human authority is not to be obeyed in oppori- of the movement in which they are engaged, and 


tion to the Divine. He then gave an account of the 
ejectment as an important event in the English 
ecclesiastical history. He dwelt at considerable 
length on the Act of Uniformity, stating its require- 
ments, its design, the reasons why the ejected refused 
to comply with it, and its results. He also referred 
to several cases of local interest. 
the massacre of the French Protestants on Bar- 
tholomew Day, 1572. In conclusion, he showed the 
connexion between the principles of Nonconformity 
and social welfare, referring to the manner in which 
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great need for it. 
afresh, in the hope that in all things, little or great, 


firms us in the belief of this doctrine, and this is one 
of its important incidental uses. But, Ps, 
its 2 value is to be found in the grand ex- 
ample which it * 7 of. fidelity to con- 


science in matters of religion. The Prayer- 


book, understood in its grammatical sense, con- 


tained, in the opinion of the Puritans, many 
things at variance with Evangelical truth. They 
were required to give the ual clerical pledge of 
solemn and absolute approval of all and every- 
thing” in the book. They might have found it 
convenient to understand some of the objectionable 


phrases in a non-natural sense; they might have 


chosen to regard the pledge required of them as 
a ‘mere form,” meaning nothing more than willing. 
ness to accept orders; they might have practised 


the doctrines of reserve or expediency ; but amidst 
the storm of trouble they stood faithful to God 
and conscience. We would cast no ungenerous re- 
flections on any men, living or departed. We judge 
noman. But we think that great good may be done 


by the story of Bartholomew day, and that there is 
We would therefore publish it 


many will be induced to carry out the honest and 
aithful spirit which its confessors so impressively 
displayed, and that it may prove of especial use to 


not untruthful, in their religious subscriptions or 
professions. 


LOWER NORWOOD. 

The Rev. Benjamin Kent preached in the morn- 
ing from John xv. 15., ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all 
things that 1 have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you.“ Mr. Kent, after dwelling upon 
the distinguishing features of the old and the new 
economy implied in these words of our Lord, re- 
marked that under the Jewish economy the servants 
of God were like soldiersin an army who execute the 
commands of their superiors without understanding 
the plan which they were helping to work out; while 
Christians were like the commanders who have been 
informed by their chief of the nature and importance 


who have his mind committed to them, and are 
thus enabled fully to sympathise with his views. 
Therefore two things which are enjoined upon us 
are (lst), Insight into God's purpose in founding 
the kingdom of truth,” and (2ad) ‘‘Sympathy with 
our Lord’s method of diffusing his truth.” Under 


He described, too, | the latter of the divisions Mr. Kent said the intelli- 


gent promulgation of the Gospel means the increase 
of friends—you make a disciple for Christ when you 
gain him a friend willing to live for him and to die 
for him ; consequently the old way of compelling by 


Nonconformists had contributed to the woll-being of , fines and imprisonment, threatening with exclusion 


the nation by securing the succession of the British 
Crown to the House of Hanover, and also by the in- 
troduction of the woollen and silk manufacturers 
into Britain. He showed also the connexion between 
the principles of Nonconformity and the maintenance 
of Scripture doctrine and discipline, referring to the 


1 


fact that perverts to Rome go from the State Church, 


and not from the ranks of Nonconformists. He 


then spoke of the bearing of Nonconformist prin - 


ciples on personal piety, exhorting his hearers to 
hold fast the truth, as men concerned for the freedom 


and welfare of tho nation; as Christians, concerned | 
for the pod of doctrine and discipline in the 


Church of Christ; and, above all, as immortal beings, 
concerned for their own eternal interests. The 


delivery, was clear and outspoken on the principle 
of non-interference by the State in matters of reli- 
gion, but was, at the same time, free from any ex- 
pression of uucharitableness towards mea who deny, 
or dissent from, the principle itself. 

¢ 


CAMBERWELL. | 
On Sunday morning the Rev. C. Stanford preached 


at Denmark-place Chapel, Camberwell, from Hebrews | to the question about human destiny ! 


xiii. v. 7. Regarding the worde, Them that have the 
rule over you,” as simply descriptive of office, and 
having shown that the apostle only had reference to 
departed pastors, he made the order of the sermon 
to follow the development of the thoughts contained 
in the text: 1. Remember your leaders; 2. 
Copy their fidelity; 3. That you may be 
encoursged to do this, consider the end of their 
course; 4. That you may have strength for it, 
look to Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.“ This charge was applied so as 
to set forth tbe bonour that is due to the memory of 
the Nonconformist confeasore. ‘Towards the close 
of an interesting discourse, the preacher said—The 
result of our independent inquiry and prayer is, that 
we are resolved in our church capacity to know 
no king but Christ, no statute-book but the Bible, 
no human force but conscience, no support but 
free-will offerings, and no profession but what is 
based on individual faith. ‘This spirit of catholivity 
enters into the very basis of our Dissent, it must 
be connected with the real and intelligent adopt on of 
what have just been said to be its fundamental 

rinciples. We would most earnestly avoid, and 

elp others to avoid, what will tempt Judah to 
vex Ephraim, and Ephraim to envy Judah; aud 
because nothing works this evil more effectually than 
the connexion of religion with the State, the system 
that confers political benefits on one section of the 
Church, and inflicts political humiliations and in- 
conveniences on another, it is not a schismatical, 


from office or society all who refused to become 
mewbers of a church, as well as the modern way of 


‘condemning to social degradation and loss those who 


decline subscription to certain tests, is quite incon- 
sistent with the attempt to bring men to a knowledge 
of Christ. In connecting these remarks with the 
ejectment of 1662, and speaking of the refusal of godly 
men to subscribe to all and everything contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, Mr. Kent said :— 

By refusing subscription they transmitted to posterity 
a legacy of far greater value to us than they could 
imagine; the Clarendons and the Sheldons, who made 
the subscription impossible, little thought how, in their 


safe hour of vengeance, they were preparing the minds 


of their countrymen in the next century to take larger 
: 7 10 views of the whole question of subscription. 
lecture, which occupied an hour and ten minutes in Looking at the future of the Church of Christ in 


| 


| 


! 
} 


England, Mr. Kent said :—- 

One sign of our times inspires me with hope—it is the 
elevation of the working classes. That a new power, 
another estate of the realm, is rising into view, is evident 
to all. Having survived the delusions of Chartism, 
Socialism, strikes, patient to a proverb, with many 
faults, yet working their way to independence, they 
must seek in Secularism or in the church for an answer 
It would be 
shocking unbelief to suppose that they will discover a 
door of hope other than the Gospel of God. But their 
adhesion to Christianity will necessitate a freer develop- 
ment, a more popular constitution of the church, than 
we see now. The people having been admitted to the 
enjoyment of all other rights, will hardly endure the 
deprivation of the rights and privileges of the Christian 
people. Choosing their representatives in Parliament, 
they will demand to choose their ministers. Tamely tv 
forezo this privilege is to renounce the privileges of the 
Christian priesthood. : 

Towards the conclusion of his discourse, Mr. Kent, 
looking forward to the fourth centenary of the 
ejectment of 1662, said that as the question of sub- 
scription was virtually decided in the seventeenth 
‘century, so it would probably then appear that in 
the nineteenth century the question of an Established 
Church was decided. In the evening, Mr. Kent 
pursued the same sulject, stating the reasons why 
the two thousand ministers had left the Church of 
England, and giving also the reasons which led him 
to remain outside the Establishment. 

PARK CHAPEL, CAMDEN-TOWN. 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison preached two sermons in 
commemoration of the ejectment. The morning text 
was Acts xxiv. 16, And herein do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men, from which he took 
occasion to show the importance of conscientiousness 
not only as regards subscription, but in every de- 


partment of religious and practical life. The even- 


but only a catholic act to separate ourselves from | ing text was Psalm lvi. 11, In God have 1 put my 


it, and to decline sharing its splendid advantages 


The event brought to mind by the Bicentenary con- 


trust: I will not be afraid what man can do unto 
me. Taue subject was. Unflinching Courage as 


alone in Holy Scriptures, 


thousands who are tempted to be unthoughtfal, if 


| 


} 
ö 


the Result of Faith.“ Both ing and 2 
many historical facts connected wi the Act 
Uniformity and the ejected were used as illustrations. 
Collections were made on behalf of the Pastors’ 
Retiring Fund, which amounted, with the addition 
of a few donations, to 104/. 6s. 9d. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
THE REV. R. W. DALE. 


The day was observed in Birmingham and the 
neighbouring districts by the various congregations 
of Independents, Baptists, and Unitarians. The 
chapels, as a rule, were attended morning and even- 
ing by crowded congregations, and in some instances 
collections were made for denominational or educa- 
tional purposes, | 

At Carr’s-lane Chapel, the Rev. R. W. Dale 
preached two sermons on the occasion of the Bicen- 
tenary. In the morning he took his text from the 
llth 1 of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
part of the 8th verse, ‘‘He went out knowing not 
whither he went ;” and, in commencing his address, 
said tbat if it were necessary to offer any defence 
for calling the attention of his congregation to the 
noble and courageous fidelity to conscience of the 
Two Thousand, he could appeal at once to the 
chapter from which he had taken his text, and which 
one of the ejected, in his farewell sermon, quaintly 
called ‘‘ A little book of martyrs,” and this record 
of the achievements of righteous men did not stand 
The book, although it 


| was written to reveal the will of God to man, was 


| 
i 
j 
i 


largely occupied with the story of man’s life, with 
its transient sufferings and joys. Nor did the 
writers care chiefly about what would be called the 
greater and more splendid events in history. The 
principal kingdoms of the ancient world did not. find 
an historian in these men, but page after page of their 
writings were filled with the life of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Joseph, of Moses, of Elijah, of Daniel, and 
of Paul. The explanation of this was easy. The 
life of a good man was a far better teaching than any 
code of laws, and it was of more consequence that 
they should know how God rejoiced over the efforts 
of individual men to keep his commandments, and 
how he punished sin, than that they should be 
familiar with the splendour and decay of great 
empires ; for the infirmities and faults of good men 
indicate the perils by which we ourselves are 
threatened, and the long-suffering of God in bearing 
with their imperfections, and his mercy in blotting 
out their sins, and this fact had on many occasions 
drawn them back to God when the declarations of 
his compassion and love had failed to do it. A fact 
made a deeper impression on the heart than a pro- 
mise. The reverend gentleman then proceeded to 
say that no man must censure them for thanking 
God on that day for the illustrious example of their 
Nonconformist forefathers, and for praying that 
they, like them, might be enabled to ‘‘serve God 
with a pure conscience,” and “ not only to believe 
in Christ,“ but also, if needs be, to suffer for 
his sake.“ It was not his intention on that day 
to narrate the protracted and complicated events 
which issued in the ejectment of the Nonconformists. 
It would be sufficient for him to say that on that day 
two hundred years ago, about two thousand clergy- 
men of the English Church were driven from their 
pulpits by the Act of Uniformity. The rev. clergy- 
man then proceeded to quote from the preamble of 
the act, with which our readers will be pretty well 
acquainted. Seven thousand ministers complied 
with the requirements of the act, by declaring their 
‘Sassent and consent” to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and declaring that it was unlawful to take 
up arms against the king; and two thousand re- 
fusing to do so were ejected. They feared the dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God more than poverty and 
shame, and the wrath of the king; and they gave 
up their livings, their homes, their characters, their 
people, and went forth knowing nothing that should 
befal them, except that the dark and evil days were 
near, and that bonds and afflictions” awaited 
them. On the 17th of August many of them 
preached their farewell sermons, and on the 24th 
they ceased to be ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land. Among these two thousand men were the 
clergymen of many neighbouring parishes and towns, 
and amongst them the ministers of Moseley, King’s 
Norton, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Tipton, 
Sedgley, Roley Regis, Sutton, and several of the 
ministers of Coventry. Some of these came to live 
in Birmingham, and in Birmingham they died. Then 
he intended, in the first place, to observe that in 
separating from the communion of the English 
Church they believed that they were obeying the 
voice of God. Many supposed that the minis- 
ters had no alternative with respect to leaving the 
Church, that they were justly driven out in order 
that their livings might be filled with the Royalist 
clergy whom they had dispossessed during the Com- 
monwealth ; but it was forgotten that many of them 
had held office long before the Civil War, and had 
been consecrated by the bishops and presented to 
livings long before the committee for expelling scan- 
dalous ministers were heard of. It was also for- 
gotten that on the return of the King every clergy- 
man who had not been implicated in the death 
of Charles I., or had not discountenanced 
infant baptism, was reinstated. The clergymen 
whose ejectment they were met to celebrate did not 
leave the Church because they were compelled by 
the powers above them in the nation, but because 
they cou'd not conscientiously remain any longer in 
communion, This was the great lesson of the eject- 
ment. It wasa lesson not only for those who sus- 
tained office in the Church and were the public 
teachers of religious truth, reminding them that for 
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the sake of their own souls and the souls of their 
congregations, they must be honest in their speech, 
but it was also a lesson for all Christian men, that a 


crooked, ambiguous, and time-serving policy in 


public affairs must be ruinous to the moral strength 
and nobleness of any nation. The smooth insinceri- 
ties which were apt to find their way into social 
intercourse, the consent of the lip and the counte- 
nance where the judgment and the heart protested, 
the eager flattery of wealth and power, the cowardly 
shrinking from the avowal of unpopular opinion, the 
doubtful methods of attracting custom in business, 
and winning preferment and fame—all those they 
would feel reproved to-day. The rev. gentleman 
then proceeded to read the texts of the farewell ser- 
mons preached by some of the foremost amongst the 
ejected ministers, and said that the sermons, so far 


as he had read, contained very few direct allusions to d 


the controversy, which had ended so sadly. They 
had on that solemn occasion left that out of the ques- 
tion, and exhorted their congregation to live holy 
lives. In the second part of his discourse the rev. 
gentleman said that the ministers in obeying the 
voice of conscience, which to them was the voice of 
God, had, many of them, to surrender all the re- 
sources on which they could rely for the support of 
themselves and their children. They went out, not 
knowing whither they went.“ He compared the 
ejectment to the revolution which had taken place in 
the Church of Scotland in our own time, in which 
500 ministers made a glorious protest against the 
bondage of the Church to the civil power. Passin 
to the third division of his address, the preacher sai 
that in obeying the voice of conscience the ejected 
were ignorant of the full significance of their own 
act, and the great results in which it was to issue. 
They ‘‘ went out,” not knowing that their secession 
would signalise a new epoch in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of this country. It appeared to him to bea 
principle of God's moral government to call men to 
acts of obedience and self-denial, without revealing 
to them at the time all that was involved in their 
determination to obey or neglect the word. It was 
so in the case of Abraham, when he was commanded 
by God to leave his country. At that time the 
patriarch had no idea that his race was to have 
immortal supremacy over the spiritual life of man; 
he could not have had any idea that all the first-born 
in Egypt would be slain, that his descendants might 
go free; neither did he imagine that a prince of the 
seed of Abraham would sit upon the throne of the 
Highest. It was so with the apostles when com- 
manded to leave their nets, and it was so with the 
ejected ministers. But Nonconformity ultimately 
became a prominent power in the country. Under 
the Toleration Act of 1688 Dissenting churches 
developed a free ecclesiastical polity, and the prin- 
ciples of voluntaryism which during the civil war 
were professed by few men of any distinction, 
were now become firmly rooted in the English soil. 
Their act of self-sacrifice had thus issued in results 
of the highest value, both in reference to the theory 
of the government of individual churches and the 
true relation between Church and State. The states- 
men and bishops of the Restoration meant by violent 
courses to reduce the religious life of this country to 
a rigid uniformity, but their act, through the provi- 
dence of God, was overruled, as greatly to accelerate 
the progress of religious freedom, and it was his 
opinion that its ultimate result would be the separa- 
tion of the Church and the State. He then shortly 
referred to the character of the men who were driven 
from the Church. They were men of indomitable 
courage in the presence of danger, and there was 
perhaps a ruggedness about them which would per- 
haps be distasteful to the refinement and moral 
effeminacy of this generation. They were too 
werfully impressed with the importance of man’s 
estiny to look with patience upon the glittering 
vanity and brilliant trifling of the wits and courtiers 
of the dissolute Court of Charles the Second. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Dale said :— . 


As we look back upon the history of the Church, we 
see in every age, even the darkest and most dreary, 
the patient endurance, and apostolic labours, the purity 
and devotedness of the servants of Christ, and that our 
Nonconformist fathers do but form part of a splendid 
procession of saintly men, who have arisen in all 
churches and in all lands. We see that the glory 
which descended at the day of Pentecost has often 
become dim, but has never been extinguished, and it 
can never fade away. We, too, in our time, may hope 
for the spirit of wisdom and revelation ; the faith that 
overcomes the world; the hope that transforms the soul 
into the image of Christ ; and the energy that witnesses 
to the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. e memory of 
the illustrious dead should strengthen our faith in the 
living Christ, and their bright example-- while it stimu- 
lates us to attempt a nobler type of godliness—should 
give us courage and hope in that high endeavour. To 
us the same promises are spoken; to us the same Christ 
is revealed ; in us the same Spirit dwells, and even we 
may hope, though with inferior powers, and in a less 
terrible crisis of the history of the Church and the 
world, with the divine help, like them to be “ faith- 
ful unto death, and to inherit a crown of everlasting 
life,” and may God, in his mercy, grant that the spirit 
of our fathers may rest upon us ! 


A hymn was then sung, and the, minister having 
pronounced the benediction, the great congregation 
separated. 


In the evening, the sermon was founded on Acts v. 
29, We ought to obey God rather than men.“ In 
these words, said the preacher, the Apostle asserts 
the direct allegiance owing by the human soul to 
God. He said that none of the great parties during 
the time of the Commonwealth had a clear under- 
standing of the principles of religious liberty ; but 
the Puritans and Nonconformists, though they ar- 
proved the action of the civil magistrate in support 


— 


the peril of their lives when he enforced laws which 
had only an ecclesiastical origin, and were condemned 
by the New Testament. It was shown that this 
assertion of the supremacy of Christ was historically 
the foundation of religious freedom in England ; that 
the Act of Toleration was not the triumph of a liberal 
political theory, but was a necessary concession to 
men who stood apart from the Establishment be- 
cause they were resolved to obey God rather than 
man. The direct responsibility of the soul to God 
was shown to be (1), the soundest and noblest foun- 
dation of the principles of religious freedom ; (2), the 
most effective stimulus to the careful and thoughtful 
investigation of truth ; (3), the surest guarantee of 


victions. The preacher, in the second division of his 
iscourse, insisted on the importance of giving pro- 
minence to the religious argument in the struggle 
which still lies before the Nonconformists for the 
complete separation of the Church from the State. 
He admitted that there were sound political argu- 
ments for keeping the civil and ecclesiastical powers 

rt; but for himeelf, he did not accept the theory 
that Government had no legitimate functions beyond 
the protection of life and property. The clearest and 
strongest ground for N onconformists to take was to 
protest against the alliance of Church and State on 
religious grounds, and to show the injury it inflicted 
on the spiritual interests of the country. The 
preacher concluded by insisting on the awfulness and 
the glory of the individual responsibility of every 
man to God.—The collections and proposed contri- 
butions, which are appropriated to the Pastors’ Re 
tiring Fund, Paris Chapel, Memorial Hall, Spring- 


Birmingham, and a new Town Mission chapel, 
amounted to 608“. The list is not yet complete. 

At the Edgbaston Congregational chapel the Rev. 
G. B. Johnson preached in the morning from 2 
Corinthians vi. 4, In all things approving ourselves 
re the ministers of God.” In the evening from 
2 Corinthians xiii. 8, We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth ;” and in the 
evening from Jeremiah v. 3, O Lord, are not thine 
eyes upon the truth?’ The contributions amounted 
to 6271. 198. 14d. 


At the Old Meeting-house the Rev. Charles Clarke 
preached special sermons, morning and evening, from 
Revelation v. 13—15, and the words in which the 
Apostle exhorts the believers in the Galatian Church to 
continue in the liberty which they had obtained. The 
discourse in the morning was devoted to the history 
of the Ejectment of the Two Thousand ministers in 
1662, by the passing of the Act of Uniformity, and 
the causes and influences which led to the passing of 
that act. In the evening he commenced by giving 
a brief résumé of the priucipal points in the morn- 
ing’s discourse, and then proceeded to notice their 
own personal history as a congregation. A collec- 
tion was made at the close in aid of the schools con- 
nected with the congregation. 


At Highbury Chapel, Graham-street, the Rev. W. F. 
Callaway preached in the morning, upon the inten- 
tion and the results of the Act of Uniformity, from 
1 Kings xii. 15, Wherefore the king hearkened 
not unto the people; for the c.iuse was from the 
Lord.” In the evening, the sermon had a direct 
bearing upon the character and history of the ejected 
ministers, The lesson, John ix., was introduced as 
the tale of the first exccmmunicated Christian Dis- 
senter.” The text was Psalm Ixix. 6. Let not 
them that wait on thee, O Lord God of hosts, be 
ashamed for my sake: let not those that seek thee 
be confounded for my sake, O God of Israel.” To- 
wards the close, Mr. Callaway enforced the follow- 
ing exhortations: Firstly, let us avow that we are 
not ashamed that they lived. To this very day 
Nonconformity has been regarded as not respectable. 
Very recently attempts had been made to defile the 
memories of these men. But we are not ashamed of 
them nor their cause, Secondly, let us acknowledge 
that they make us ashamed of ourselves by their 
great piety and intense conscientiousness, by their 
abundance in all godly labour in the midst of suffer- 
ings, and by their unfaltering trust in God. Thirdly, 
let us purpose so to live henceforth, that our succes- 
sors may not have cause to be ashamed of us, making 
religion our life’s work, keeping piously from every 
evil thing, labouring to save the souls of men, and 
struggling and praying for the freedom and purity of 
Christ’s church, 

At Wycliffe Chapel, Bristol-road, the services were 
conducted by the Rev. J. J. Brown. He took for his 
text, Rev. xiv. 4 and 5, Those are they which follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. And in their 
mouth was found no guile.” 

At Cannon-street Chapel, the Rev. Isaac Lord was 
the preacher. In the morning he took for his text, 
1 Peter iii. 16, and founded upon it, as the subject of 
his discourse, A good consciencé.” He pointed out 
in a most forcible manner what a good conscience is, 
what it does, and what it brings. In the evening, 
his text was taken from Heb. x. 32—34 


At the Legge-street Chapel, the morning sermon 
was preac y the Rev. P. Sibree, from the text 
Rev. xiv. 4, 5. In the afternoon an open-air 


service was held, and a sermon delivered, founded 
upon Acts xvii. 7°; subject, Christ, the Lord of 
Conscience.” In the evening Mr. B. Worton 
reached from the test, ‘* All that will live godly in 

hrist Jesus ehall suffer ution” (2 Tim. iii. 
12). Collections after the sermons were made for 
Hockley Chapel and eh' o room, and realised 20/, 
For the Spring-bill Scholarship I“. ls. was sub- 


At the Lozells Chapel the Rev. J. T. Feaston 
preached in the morning from Psalms oxii. 6, The 


ing the laws of Christ, were prepared to resist him at 


inflexible honesty in the profession of personal oon - 


hill Prize Scholarship, a Bicentenary chapel for | f 
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righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” The 
text in the evening was Zechariah viii. 19, Love 
the truth and peace.“ Love to the truth,” the 
rev. gentleman said, is shown by making earnest 
efforts to discover it; by not being ashamed of it; 
by revering the memory of its confessors; by en- 
deavouring to diffuse it; and by practising it. The 
congregations were large both morning and evening. 
The amount collected was 10/. Us. 1044. 

At Hope-street Baptist Chapel, in the evening, a 
very impressive discourse was delivered by Mr. 
R. T. Rhodes, from Hebrews xi. 24-26 In 
the course of his sermon the preacher adverted to 
the controversy that has taken place in the present 

ear, arguing that it was not sought for by Noncon- 
ormists, but commeneed by the members of the 
Church themselves, He went on to show reasons 
why we, even as the two thousand ejected ministers, 
should not conform to the Prayer-book, and also 
portrayed, in a touching manner, the suffering and 
privation endured by those good men through being 
faithful to the truth. 

At Circus Chapel, Bradford-street, in the morning 
the Rev. J. P. Barnett selected 2 Timothy iii. 12, 
All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” In the evening the text chosen 
was Hebrews xi. 38, Of whom the world was 
not worthy.” The controversies originated by this 
Bicentenary would, he said, be sure to diffase much 
information on the various points at issue, and to 
contribute greatly to the ultimate liberation of 
religion from all State patronage and control. 
Meanwhile, as they applauded the Two Thousand 
for the high virtues they displayed, and the noble 
work they did, let them reserve their highest praise 


or Him whose grace made them what they were, 
and seek for larger communications of that grace to 
themselves. There was no collection. 

At the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), as at 
other places, a special sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. Bache. The collections amounted to 
791. 145. 34d. 


PLYMOUTH, &c. 

On Sunday, Bicentenary sermons were preached 
in most of the Nonconformist places of worship in 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse. At Norley- 
street Chapel, the Rev. Charles Wileon, M. A., 

reached in the morning on the Bicentenary, taking 

or his text, Heb. xi. 8, He went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” In the evening, the rev. gentle- 
man continued his eubject, taking his text from 

Acts xxiv. 16. This discourse was a most eloquent 
one, practically applying the subject treated of in 
the morning, especially as regarded the individual 
conscientiousness of the clergymen who went out in 
the great secession. The chapel was densely crowded. 

—At Batter-street Chapel, the Rev. Mr. Hipwood 
preached in the evening, taking for his text, Heb. 

xi, 37.40, They wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of 
whom the world was not worthy),” &c. In the 
course of his sermon, he referred to some factsin the 
history of a few of the prominent men who had suf- 
fered in the counties of Cornwall and Devon.—At 
George-street Chapel, in the evening, an admirable 
discourse, appropriate to the occasion, on the duty of 
Christians to the civil Government, founded on the 
words of Christ, Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cœsar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's,“ was delivered by the Rev. T. C. Page.— 
The Rev, C. B. Symes (Union Chapel), preached 
from John xix, 36.—At the Presbyterian Church, 
Eldad, the Rev. Jos. Wood preached from Daniel 
iii. 16—18, ‘‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
answered and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we 
are not careful to answer you in this matter. If it be 
so, our God whom we serve, is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnaca; and he will deliver us out 
of thine hand, O king. But if not, be it known unto 
thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
The services concluded with a collection towards the 
erection of Presbyterian churches in England.—At 
Morice-square, Devonport, the Rev. John Stock 
selected for reading the 3rd chapter of Daniel, 
which, be remarked, gave an account of an Act of 
Uniformity which was passed 580 years before Christ, 
in the old city of Babylon, in which it would be 
found that there were — who had to suffer 
for their Nonconformity, being cast into a burning 
flery furnace, and whose dissent was commended by 
God. Acts, chapter viii., was also read. That, 
said the rev. gentleman, ‘‘is an account of another 
Act of Uniformity, passed by the highest tribunal 
of the Jewish nation, the Sanhedrim.” Mr. Stock’s 
discourse was founded on Matthew xxii. 21, ‘‘ Render 
unto Cassar the things which are Cosar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s,” and consisted of an 
examination of the fundamental principle at issue, the 
union of Church and State. The concluding portion of 
the rev. gentleman’s discourse was addressed to stimu- 
lating the zeal and removing the objections urged by 
lukewarm Nonconformists for their want of energetic 
effort in securing this severance of the Church 
State control.—At the Unitarian Chapel the Rev. 
Henry Knott addressed his —＋ on the sub- 
ject of the Bicentenary. Many were given 
of the sufferers for conscience’ sake, and their true 
successors were pointed out, and an earnest a 
made on behalf of a fund to be called the Bicen- 
tenary Fund, the object of which is to increase, by 
yearly grants, the smaller stipends of Unitarian 
ministers. —At Princess-street 2 Devonport, 
the Rev. R. W. Carpenter preached a sermon from 
1 Tim. iii. 9, Holding the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience,” 


(For remainder of The Bicentenary ” see page 730.) 
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CHAPPELL & C Os 


NEW ROOMS, 


5 0, 


NEW BON D-STREE IT. 


— 


— 


PIANOFORTES 


AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NEW AND 
FOR 


SECON D-HAND, 
SALE OR HIRE. 


—— 


These beautiful Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &. 
and form a collection unequalled by that of any other Establishment. 


The Instruments are classified in the following manner :— 


ROOM No. 1—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY to SIXTY GUINEAS. 


ROOM No. 3.—PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; 
also HARMONIUMS of the best kinds. 


ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
ROOMS No. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for HIRE, and 


include Instruments of every kind, by ALEXANDRE, Broapwoop, Cottarp, ERARD, &c. 


Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by every recognised maker, and of 
forming a far more correct judgment of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different 
factories, the acoustic properties of which necessarily differ greatly, and frequently deceive the ear even of the 


most skilful. 


The superiority of tone of ALExANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An 
immense assortment may be seen, suitable to the School-Room, Church, or Drawing-Room, ranging in price from 


Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 


Any Instrument may be exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire 


satisfaction. 7 


A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL | 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CQ. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Pianoforte, of a small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect 
touch, admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for 
keeping in tune, and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet made. 
Price 25 Guineas, either in rosewood or walnut. Height, 3ft. 4in. 


PIANOFORTE,—To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROAD- 
WOOD and COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most 
perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the 
same simple description as tHe above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the 
tuners. 

In elegant rosewood case, with full fret, similar in all respects to other in' 
struments at 50 Guineas, price 35 Guineas. In splendid walnut (similar to 
other 60-Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. | | 


CHAPPELL'S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, 


rice 50 Guineas; or, in handsome walnut, 60 Guineas.—This instrument 
as (unlike other Cottage Pianofortes) Three Strings, and the fullest Grand 
Compass of Seven octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to 
endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfect in avy Climate. The 


workmanship is of the best description, the tone is round, full, and rich, and 
the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand. The case is of the most elegant 
description, in rosewood, the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No | 
Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at 
the same price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. | 

and HAR- 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 


MONIUMS.—ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every 


description, nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. 


Second-hand Instruments of every description, and in great variety, by BROAD- | 


WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, ke. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 


HARMONIUMS. 
NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE, the best of all makers. In oak case, with a compass of Four 
Octaves. Perfect for the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price Five Guineas. At 
CHAPPELL’S 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEX- 


ANDRE, with Five Octaves, two footboards, and in oak case. These Instru- 
ments are lower in price, and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. De- 
2 Lists sent on application to CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- 
street. 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 


keys, by ALEX ANDRE.—No. 1, with double key-board, 8 stops, and 34 rows of 
vibrators, in rosewood case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with double key-board, 22 
stops, and 6 rows of vibrators, in rosewood or polished oak case, price 70 
Guineas. These instruments surpass all others for Church purposes, and are 
equally adapted to the Organist’s use in a Drawing- room. They are especially 
manufactured to resist the ill effects of damp, which is too common in 
Churches, and are consequently not liable toderangement. Testimonials to the 
great superiority of the Alexandre Harmoniums, from Professors STERNDALE 
BENN and Sir GORE OUSELEY; also from Dr. RIMBAULT, Mr. 
GOSS, Mr. TURLE, Herr ENGEL, and the most eminent Professors and 
Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be forwarded on application to 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS. 


Guineas 
No. 1. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood cases 25 
„ 2. Eight stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in rosewood case 35 
„ 3. Sixteen stops, percussion action, additional blower, voix céleste, &c. (the best Har- 
—.. D ̃ “ 80s ss vib aks Kvskdnid cc icdccccis 60 


An Immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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